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“TO RIGUT THE WRONG.” 
BY EDNA LYALL. 


The fourth instalment of Uris popular story, will appear in 
the number of Hanren’s Bazan for July 1st. This novel will 
be issued in special eight-page monthly Supplements. 


TWILIGHT. 
BY HARRIET PRESCUTT SPOFFORD. 
‘LOWLY dies the long June day, 


WK) Softly rolls the earth away, 
Lovelier light at length divining, 
All a dream of misty bloom, 


Trembling sturs, and golden gloom, 
Larger heavens and sweeter shiuiug— 
Which is dearer, dusk or day? 


Where the glory dyed the dark, 
Lost in light the ruby spark, 
Violet gleam, and saffron splendor, 
Melt and mingle into one, 
When the long June day is done. 
All the depths throb close and tender— 
Is it duy, or is it dark? 
Love! the long June day had life, 
dilver showers and sunuy strife— 
Now its rosy wraith fades o’er us! 
Eld’s vast twilight fills our eyes, 
Yet what freedom of the skies 
Parts the star-sown way before us— 
Is it ceath, or is it life? 


A NEW PROFESSION. 
FINE and profitable business fur women, pur- 


L\ sued as a profession, is that of housekeeping. 
Every woman thinks herself fitted to ‘* keep house”; 


but in suber truth those who are really fitted for it— 
that is, those who ave thoroughly educated in its re- 
quirements so that they would have a right to prac 


tise it as they would any other trade or profession 
aud receive money for it—are by no meaus many. 
Yet if the women who have peculiarly strong do- 
mestic inclinations would recognize that the trend 
of their talent is towards housekeeping, and then 
prepare themselves serivusly from the first step to 
the last, there would be a sensible addition made to 
the comfort of the world, and a new opeuing estab- 
lished throngh which many women, iustead of now 
and then oue, could earn their livelihoods, 

As it is now, when there seems to be nothiny else 
that a woman can do,and she has not a home into 
which she can take boarders for its support, she ad- 
vertises herself as a housekeeper for a gentleman's 
family, widower preferred, If she had learned her 
business, as she would have that of dress-makiug, or 
type-writing, or school-teaching, or surgery, or any- 
thing else, in short, she would never have to make 
tuat humiliating postseript of ** widower preferred.” 
In that case the widower would not be preferred. 
She would go into a house where there was a wife 
who wished and wearied for her, and would pursue 
her duties under no offensive suspicion of an inten- 
ion ultimately to marry the widower, It would 
make small difference to her if her employer were 
mau or woman, although she might perhaps slightly 
prefer the woman for the sake of the sympathy which 
oue woman has for another; but she would go on 
with her .tasks, her plans, her oversight, occupied 
with the house and keeping it in order, with the 
children and their clothes and their health, with the 
table, the servants, the linen, with the whole round 
of the year’s work which keeps hotse and home in 
running order, and would pay no more heed to the 
personality of the man of the house, as an individ- 
ual pleasant or uvpleasant to her, than if she were 
an automaton that had been wound up to go through 
its motions at his service. 

It is no trifling education that a woman will need 
to be competent fd? the place in this light. She will 
have to have the ordinary school education, that she 
may not be illiterate, that she may be capable of di- 
recting the children’s lessons if she have the over- 
sight of children; she will want some knowledge of 
the world, and acquaintance with the manners of 
the highly bred; she will want to cultivate all the 
commou-sense with which nature may have endowed 
her, in order that she may carry herself inoffensive- 
ly; she will waut courage to assert her rights and to 
maintain her place among the insubordinate, with 
neatness, order, patience, firmness, foresight, and ab- 
solute trathfulness; she will need good-nature and 
sweet temper, that she may be an agreeable feature 

in the house, and modesty, that she may be an unob- 
trusive one, and tact, to keep herself out of the way 
when not wanted, to put herself in the way at any 
demand for her. She will require a low voice, too, 
a gentle movement, a pleasant manner, a quiet taste 
in dress. 

But besides these things our housekeeper is no 


housekeeper at all if she does not know the way to the world, and 
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handle a broom, the way not to flirt a duster, the 
way to make the intricacies of spring an@ fall clean- 
ing endurable to the iumates of the house; does not 
know how the dishes should be washed without nick- 
ing them; how the meats should be bought, should 
be cut, be dressed; how the meals should be prepared 
aud served, how the sweetmeats, the pickles, the 
catsups, should be made; how to cut out and baste 
and sew, how the laundry-work should be<dione; she 
must know, indeed, everything that pertains to the 
practical side of the family comfort and nicety—must 
know it all, even if she is never going to be called 
upon to do thus and so with her own hands. The 
women who will thus equip themselves have to ad- 
vertise for no position; the schools that can turn 
them out will be beset with applicants; and the wo- 
meu themselves will not only have provided for their 
own comfortable and remunerative support, but they 
will have learned how to make suffering households 
happy, and will have added another profession to 
those alreally pursued by women—a profession in- 
deed, and not an upper class of service. 


“THEY SAY.” 


| pear spond people will never reach so lofty a pitch while 
on this earth that they will not be interested in other peo- 
ple and their affairs; and surely such altitude and isolation 
ure not to be wished for any one. But a good thing may be 
abused; and like almost everything else in life, this interest 
iu people may be carried so far that it ceagts to be interest 
aud becomes curiosity—curiosity which presently develops 
a morbid side and relishes a bit of gossip, no matter of what 
complexion, for the excitement that it brings, until at last 
the jaded verves, needing spur and whip, auswer best to the 
touch of something sinister, and the darker and the more 
questionable the gossip, the more eagerly is it listeved to and 
repeated. It is only an illustration of the development of 
any appetite or any trait by nutrition and growth. 

If, the first time that one were conscious the interest was 
nv longer purely and eutirely individual, but had become 
the interest in a story a8 a drama, one stopped then and 
there, and said to one’s self, “* No more of this,” refused to 
hear the name spoken again or the affair alluded to, and oc- 
cupied one’s mind with other things entirely, one would 
probably succeed in starving out the impulse to gossip be- 
fore it should attain unwholesome proportions. It is some- 
times difficult to draw the line justly ketween righteous 
interest and the enjoyment of gossip; but a great help here 
is found iv refusing to repeat a word of it, and in demanding 
authority for every statement beard, the mere trouble of 
which is a deterrent influence; the acceptance of nothing 
except at first hand; the denial of any infereuce whatever, 
of anything beyond the first particular facts, that is, such as 
that the minister bus the croup, or that Mary Grey is to be 
married on Thursday, things not to be contradicted and not 
allowing conjecture or deduction. Such bald statement 
does not lend countenance to any suppositions regarding 
the croup or how it came about, or to any remark regarding 
the length of Mary Grey’s engagement and the reasons why. 
To say that Mrs, Brown has a vew dress as the mention of a 
patent fact may be all right, but to wonder how she afforded 
it and to.express the wonder are certainly all wrong. If you 
follow this plan, gossips will not bring you gossip long— 
you are not a hot-bed where it flourishes—and you are bet- 
ter and happier if they do not. 

We are in the habit of thinking « sword-thrust, a blow in 
the face, a barbarous thing. But is it, after all, so barbarous 
us a stab in the back in the dark? And was there ever 
slander uttered that was not a stab in the back? For slander 
always deals a blow, and never deals it in the face; if it did, 
it would be open assault, sometimes possibly fair fight; since 
when any statement is uttered to the face it becomes accu- 
sution, and ceases to throw responsibility upon the mon- 
sirous ‘they say,” shouldering blame on the rest of the 
world, breaking the hearts of individuals, ruiniug famili.s, 
and upsetting the peace of communities. 

It is a base avd low-bred nature that condescends to gos- 
sip io either its scundalizing or its slandering form, for, aside 
from its cruelty aud vulgarity, it is cowardly und mean. 

“ Who steals my purse steals trash; ‘tis something, nothing; 

"Twas mine, ‘tie bis, and bis been slave to thousands; 

But he that fliiches from me my good vane 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor ludeed !” 
And it goes without saying that it is a contemptible spirit 
which is willing to put itself on a par with a thief, the thing 
in ail humanity which most resembles vermin. The mean- 
ness of such a spirit, too, is equalled only by its cruelty. 
The shrike that tears its little bird to pieces is gentle in com- 
parison, for the shrike only obeys his nature. If you say 
the human being also but obeys his nature, it is to be remem- 
bered that such is not his real nature, that be made it by 
nourishing and developing it, that there was a time when he 
could have hiudered acquiring it. 


AT THE WOMEN’S PRESS CUNGRESS. 

eam T was little Miss 

Trowbridge who 
laugbed first. We had 
gone in to see the Bed- 
ouin women, in the 
Midway Plaisance, as 
it is ealled—that part 
of the fair in which all 
the foreign ye 


Ma Haber fon Ieillor 
Lindo 

cinta are grouped. There 

a litle uin baby 


among them, with a silver bangle all bells on its chubby 
bare ankle. The baby’s mother, with tattooed lips and chin 
and decorated flugers, with the softest and blackest eyes in 
whitest, most beautiful of teeth—the 
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wyppe standing a little back from the crowd, not look- 
ing at the Bedouin dance, nor at their primitive baking of 
bread and ——— flour, nor yet at the Bedouin men, in 


their race. And I doubt whether Van Pennwyppe had 
even looked at the palace on his right, with its wonderful 
ceiling, once belon to a Mustapha. Van Peonw 
was merely glancing in that casual yet wary way of 4 A 
few people heed it, yet nobody escapes it—at the ea 
who came. ‘Just as he does at the opera,” Miss Trow- 
bridge opens laughin . ** No eye for the performance, 
merely for people.” And then Van Pennwyppe saw us. 
He confided to me later that he had not come to Ch 


the trade and religious at others. Van Pennwyppe 
was nervous. He suid his 8 

some one had observed that he had been like al! good chil- 
dren—** seen but not heard.” He tried to laugh it off. His 
woes might have amused me in New York. ‘They appealed 
to me here. Distance from a common centre does that much 
for people not always in sympathy at home. It binds their 
interests closer in a certain vatio of intensity proportionate 
to their sense of isolation and remoteness. 

He told me of a strange » i he had witnessed on 
Friday night, the 26th, the brilliant night of the session, when 
the Hall of Columbus, seating some three thousand people, 
was crowded to its utmost capacity, men aud women stand- 
ing in the aisles. The name of Mrs. ‘Terlune (Marion Har- 
land) was third from the end of the programme. The chair- 
man rose to announce her paper, and after a graceful little 
speech about Mrs. Terhune, expressed her regret at the un- 
avoidable absence of that lady, her paper to be read by a 
kindly volunteer. At this announcement of Mrs. Terhune’s 
absence an audible sigh, like that of wind among the pines, 
went over that audience, and more than a thousand 
people rose bodily and left the hall. It was from one point 
of view a tribute to Mrs. Terhune’s popularity, the desire of 
the multitude to see her, but one which that generous 
gracious woman could hardly bave enjoyed, since it cau 
the discomfiture of so many, and most of all of that friend 
who read the paper. ‘She looked so sweet and so kind, 
and so dom too, with that pretty soft hair and gentle 
face,” said some one afterwards to Van ree “We 
had all picked her out as Marion Harland herself. 

This anecdote has set me to wondering whether, 
after all, we all do live so at the expense of others that even 
tribute cannot be rendered wi'hout robbery. 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
[From Ovr Own Conresronpenr. } 

Wwitk the new administration virtually frowning on 

society and having none of it, that composite body 
has never been so busy and its life so exciting as during these 
spring months, Royalties, lions, and celebrities have been 
the regular order of this off season, The Duke of Veragua, 
who for all purposes and by intention is Christopher Colum- 
bus himseif, first rouse’ general interest. As the first guest 
of the nation since Lafayette, much was dove in his honor. 
He was invited by the American people, the sixty million 
sovercigns speaking through an act of Congress in biddin 
bim come. This eleventh in line from Columbus prov 
to be a courteous, tactful, and interesting man, and his wife 
and pretty young daughter completely charmed every as- 
semblage they encountered. Unfortunately there were no 
official entertainments offered the family of Columbus. 
Their visit to the White House was limited to an informal 
morning call,and all stood during the ten or fifteen min- 
utes that it lasted. None of the cabiuet officers essayed 
the honors, and as such celebrities, and more particularly 
guests of the vation, are usually absorbed by official pro- 
grammes, the citizens of Washington did not meet and ar- 
range a suitable demonstration, as they have so regretted 
not doing. The entertainment of the nation’s guests was 
left to whosoever might hospitably and patriotically fill 
the gap. Senator and Mrs. Brice, Mr. and Mrs, Calderon 
Carlisle, the Nutional Geographic Society, and the Spanish 
Minister gave a bull, dinners, und a reception in their honor, 
and the Veraguas were p.easantly busied during all of their 


stay. 

Te naval rendezvous at Hampton Roads and the naval 
review ut New York drew many away from the capital, but 
gave no reflex here. No invitations were given nor func- 
tions arranged for the visiting Admirals, whe had furnished 
us a celebration and spectacle unexampled in our annals; 
and society, which had built upon the festivities in honor of 
the Brazilian Admiral and his fleet a year and a half ago, 
was much disgruntied. A few of the foreign officers did 
come to the capital, but unofficially and in citizens’ clothes, 
as sight seers and tourists pure and simple. Among these 
were the British Admiral and the young Grand-Duke of 
Russia, who is a junior officer on the Russian flag-ship. 
The Grand-Duke is young and fine-lvoking, taller than an 
man he met here, and in his sea service has seen so muc 
of the world that be is much of « cosmopolitan and an ex- 
ceptional royalty, Prince Cautacuzene, the Russian Minis- 
ter, has been here but a few months, but when it was known 
that the Grand-Duke wus to visit the legation the measure 
of his popularity was given in the numbers of residents who 
begged him to command them if they could assist in enter- 
taining his young guest. There was a breakfast and a din- 
ner for each day of his stay, smal! dances and a great bull, 
and devices for the few afternoon hours, He met the gayest 
and brightest people, the distinguished too, with a charmin 
number of society buds and roses. Nota few openly namael 
that he was en to his cousin, the Czar’sdaugiter. Sen- 
ator and Mrs. again came to the rescue, and their ball 
in his honor was the most important entertainment offered 
lim, and will be as historic as those given for his uncle Alexis 
when that young Muscov t made an American tour, 
The Grand-Duke was easily known in any company, and so 
towered above taey mortals that hostesses suffered stiff 
necks afterwards, and his partners in the waltz literally 
trod on air, and only touched a foot to the floor at in- 
tervals. He was in evideuce on the promenade each after- 
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noon, and when the imperial giant, with Prince Cautacuzene 
walking far to his right and luis secretary fur w his left, and 
three aitachés following, strolled up the concrete walks, 
retty girls seemed to appear like magic, aud their timid 
ws were returned with a ceremony that took the ordinary 
rose-bud’s breath away. : 

The visit of the Infanta Eulalia, who came as the nation’s 
guest, representing Queen Christina of Spain, and that an- 
cestor queen of four centuries ago who sold her jewels to 
furnish means for Columbus's great voy is now a matter 
of history never to be forgotten. Not the Chilian incident 
nor the Italinn misunderstanding furnished so much talk and 
sensation in international circles here as the Lnfanta’s visit, 
and never were so many misstatements made and so much 
misinformation spread abroad by the daily press before as 
in connection with it. When the invitation of the American 
people reached Madrid, nearly a year ago, Queen Christina 
and her ministers asked for the ctailedd pr of the 
reception and entertainment of the Infanta, the invita- 
tion was not accepted until a satisfactory nig Og was 
agreed upon. The Infanta Eululia has always demon- 
stratively American in her sympathies, and has especiall 
cultivated the family of each American Minister at 
and she insisted upon omitting many usual formalities. 

The § ter took it so to heart that this govern- 
ment nothing for its guests the Yonge ann and the 
President did not ask Columbus to sit down or to break 
bread in the hemisphere his ancestor had discovered, that 
the coming of the Infanta filled him with gloom. To pro- 
vide ust surprises, he sought the State Department, 
and if the programme submitted a year since would 
beobserved. Sefior Muruaga touched the button; the news- 
papers have told the rest. That programme for the royal 
entertainment was drawn up during an administration that 
is no more, by men who are out of office; the power has 
pores. the order has changed. The cable clicked for days. 

he American Legation at Madrid was in little less turmoil 
than the Spanish Legation in Washington, and in their 
Foreign Office and our State Department the details of the 
Infanta’s visit preceded all other complications. 

The Infanta must have known much of the inside history 
of affairs, but by no word nor sign betrayed anything but 
the utmost amiability and belief that her visit was being 
enjoyed rather than endured. A hundred things happened 
to ruffle a royal spirit, things that are virtually rebuffs com- 
pared to the punctilious demeanor of Ler people, but Eulalia 
paid no heed, At the station an enthusiastic American 
woman, who had known her officially at Madrid, greeted 
her with the double kiss, which royalty only bestows upon 
royalty, in public at least. Her cavalry escort could not 
restrain the independent American car-driver, who ran his 
eable-train through their ranks, and keeping his grip-car 
beside the Infanta’s carriage, sounded the gong in the royal 
ears. The Infanta had courteously said that she wanted 
everything to be done in the American way, and it was. 
Crowds closed upon ber when she step rom her door- 
way or her carriage, and crowds troo afier her through 
the public buildings, and she bore the crowding, the staring, 
the jostling even, with the grace and amiability of—an In- 
fanta; for we have never seen anything here comparable to 
the good manners and good breeding of this Spanish prin- 
cess. When Mrs. Cleveland returned the call for the Presi- 
dent, the Infanta was more charming, more admirable than 
ever, and noblesse oblige had its finest instance. If she has 
any sense of humor she has stored up enough to amuse her 
for the rest of her days; and if the foreign colony write 
home the tenth of what they saw, European courts will 
soon ring with the incidents of the visit. 

One can picture the amusement of royalties who hear of 
the Infanta’s sight-seeing being comprised in a visit to the 
halls of Cengress, to the top of the Monument, and then, oh, 
then! down to the Treasury vaults to see how much money 
is stored away in that head temple of the Almighty Dollar! 
The Infanta, who probably never saw a Spanish back nor 
shook a Spanish hand, mugt have made a sufficient study of 
American backs and hands in her first five days, as the 
native-born guests of the British embassador on the night 
of the Queen’s birthday were very plainly told not to 
shake the Infanta’s hand, and not to turn their backs on ber 
when they had made a courtesy. Full royal honors were 

aid her at the British Embassy, but the next morning the 
four-in-hand state carriage drew up with the driver's right 
hand to the curb, and the Infanta was handed to the inferior 
seat, and dragged through the streets sitting at her husband's 
left; the escort of cavalry all went in advance of the three 
carriages, and furniture vans and grocers’ wagons followed 
at will, We mean well, but we do not do these things well 
in America, Let us not have any more guests of the nation 
until we have been discovered a little longer. Four centu- 
ries is not time enough for everything. E. R. 8. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FABRICS FOR MOURNING DRESSES. 


EEPLY crinkled crépons of pure wool very thinly wo- 
ven are excellent fabrics for summer mourning dresses. 
They are chosen at this season for the first and deepest mourn- 
ing dresses, though many modistes commend Henrietta cloths 
and French bombazines all the year round, especially for 
the first gowns worn by widows. Nuns’ veiling is still liked 
for its lightness, and is already ordered for next year by 
the merchants. Ifon grenadines of exceedingly fine meshes 
of mixed silk and wool and those with a sheer surface not 
defined by meshes are suitable for the deepest mourning 
dresses. A new fabric, called “sable,” is a silk crépon as 
thin as Liberty’s silk, and deeply crinkled like Japanese 
crape. The fashionable modistes use sable for the whole 
own, and trim it with the soft-finished English crape that 
is now made without dressing and is entirely lustreless, 
Gauze grenadines with pin dots or with larger balls make 
thin dresses for midsummer or are used for blouse waists, 
with sleeves and skirt of crépon or grenadine. 

For general wear and travelling dresses is a vew Priestley 
goods, called Carmelite, a light-weight mixture of silk and 
wool that sheds dust, and is as cool and thin as muslin. 
The silk-warp crystallette introduced last summer is still 
liked for its dust-resisting surface and feather weight. 
Camel’s-hair grenadine, as strong as iron, is an admirable 
sheer-wool fabric, entirely without lustre, cool to the touch, 
and either plain, striped, or figured; it is forty-four inches 
wide, and costs from $1 50 to #2 a yard. All wool batistes 
aud tamise cloths are slightly heavier stuffs for “‘ second- 
best” and travelling dresses. Plain black India silks have 
so little lustre that they are commended for cool summer 
gowns, for travelling, and for World's Fair dresses for those 
wearing the deepest mourning. Storm serges of very wide 
twills and hop-sacking woven in basket checks are suitable 


ric that is not all silk, but is made softer and more dura- 
ble by its woof of cashmere wool, which makes it drape like 
a: | Rane Fagg Ahad song ote ee 
from to $9a m — trans- 
as haat o¢ large embroidered dots ar by cutive 
resses, or for parts of gowns, ees Sen eee 
or full sleeves, as the wearer chooses. A novelty is armure 
silk ine x inches wide to serve as see tena 
of skirts, with a satin brocaded border at the foot, ly 
or other leaves, with ee Soren 

or of Maltese crosses over the 4 , of course, 


substantial lawn worn in light mourning, and made up with 
many insertions of Chantilly lace, The prettiest white fab- 
rics for mourning are corded dimities as thin as lawn, 
strengthened by five cords in stripes or crossbars, then finely 
dotted with black, or else in bold stripes of black, or strewn 
with crosses, Gréek keys, or scrolls. ‘These dainty cool dim- 
ae thirty inches wide, and cost about thirty-five cents 
a yard. 


AN OUTFIT OF MOURNING GOWNS. 


It is an easy matter to select a summer outfit of mourning 
dresses from the various materials. Three black dresses are 
sufficient for most wardrobes, and four are a great abun- 
dance. A dress of Henrietta cloth, with or without Erglish 
crape trimmings, is ordered for the funeral aud for cool 
days, a crépon gown or one of nuns’ veiling for hot weather, 
and a light-weight serge or Carmelite for travelling, shop- 
ping, and sea-side or country wear. When a fourth dress is 
added, it is of grenadine or the dotted gauze, or else of 
lustreless India silk. 

The round waist, large sleeves with dtooping .top, and 
gored skirts now so generally worn are particularly suit- 
able designs for mourning dresses. When English cra 
is combined with the material it is used as a girdle, stock- 
collar, and sleeve puffs, or else as close lower sleeves, with 
the puffed top of the dress goods. The circular basque and 
a collurette, or a shoulder-cape cut without fulness at the 
top are effective in English crape on round waists of Hen- 
rietta cloth, grenadine, or crépon. Flat trimmings are the 
rule for mourning skirts, ruffles and ruches being consid- 
ered inappropriate in crape, though they are woru after the 
first mourning in chiffou or silk muslin laid in ficcordion 
pleats. The flat trimmings consist of three or five rows of 
doubled crape, or else bands of single crape lived with foun- 
dation muslin put around the skirt with wide spaces be- 
tween. Milliners’ folds of crape are used in groups of three 
at the knee and at the foot, ~ 04 for edging revers and bre- 
telles on the bodice. When crape is not used the material 
of the dress, or else lustreless silk, forms folds, bands, and 
revers, 

WIDOWS’ MOURNING. 

Widows’ first dresses of Henrietta cloth or crépon are 
smoothly covered with English crape up to the knee, and 
sometimes to the hips. The entire waist is covered with 
crape fastened invisibly on the left, and the sleeves are of 
Henrietta cloth, or else this is reversed, the crape being used 
for sleeves, and only a yoke, collar, and girdle of crape ap- 
pearing on the waist. Elderly widows prefer the coat waist 
with much fulness added in the back below the belt-line, 
and the front open in jacket shape on a vest of crape, or 
else the front is cut off round at the waist-line and girdled 
with crape and finished above with crape revers. Extreme 
plainness characterizes the widows’ dress, its ouly other dis- 
tinetive mark consisting in the collar and cuffs of white 
organdy, made transparent, three or four inches deep, with 
ahem an inch wide. The wrap isa round cape or a suc- 
cession of three capes made pn et of English crape over 
silk, or more often of the material of the dress gathered to a 
yoke of crape, with a crape collar, and a wide border of 
crape around the edge. small bonnet is of English 
crape without trimming as it is covered by the crape veil. 
The edge of the brim fs finished with a group of shirred 
tucks. A white ruche is now seldom inside the widow’s 
bonnet except for elderly ladies, and the black ribbon strings 
are tied in a bow with short ‘ends, or else they are lapped 
under the throat, and pinned together at the back. Black 
undressed kid gloves, und shoesof glove-kid without patent- 
leather tips complete the costume. 


OTHER MOURNING DRESSES. 


While there are no fixed rules for the mourning worn for 
a parent, sister, brother, or child, there is a disposition to 
lighten all such attire, and to limit the duration of wearing 
the first mourning from twelve months to six or even less. 
Many families now wear crape only three months, and 
others do not use it at all, having wool crépon and the 
camel’s-hair grenadines with self trimmings, or else with 
folds of peau de soie that is entirely lustreless. At the 
mourning stores ready-made suits, or those partly finished, 
can be found in all the popular fabrics, in Henrietta cloth, 
nuns’ vane tamise, and serge. These are made after the 
designs u for colored dresses, the skirt with a circular 
flouuce without guihers, or else with five, seven, or nine 

res, trimmed with folds of graduated widths of the ma- 
terial, of dull silk, or of crape. The round waist has revers 
that widen over the shoulders in pelerine fashion, and make 
an outside cape unnecessary. Simpler gowns of serge are 
furnished in the popular styles with an Eton jacket or a 
blazer with pleated collarette under the revers, or else with 
the revers that widen into a flaring collar. The piqué and 
duck dresses so much in favor are also used by t in 
light mourning; 4 are of pure white or with dois or hair 
stripes of black, with either the short Eton jacket or longer 
blazer, and a half-circle skirt giving a full bell effect. 
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After the first mourning is laid aside some white is a:lded 
to dresses of crépe de Chine, or of crépon, in the way of g.i- 
gthwise rows on the 
a waist. In many ivstances this waist is of silk 

, made very full avd sometimes accordion - pleated. 
The varrow pene selpese also appears on the stock-collar, 
the folded belt, ia the puffs of the sleeves. While ve 
little di ic is now used, a great deal of glittering jet fs 
added t gg to brighten up frocks of crépon 
or of d silks. ‘This jet forms a yoke or a girdle, 
an epaulette, collar band, and cuffs. A full belted 
waist of decply crinkled silk crape with guipure or with jet 
trimmings serves for various dressy skirts in a light mourn- 
ing such as a Brussels uct skirt, covered with four or 
five pleated flounces, or one of peau de soie with two 
flounces of mousseline de soie, one at the foot, the other 
about the kuee. 
SUMMER MANTLES, ETC. 


Small collarettes or deeper shoulder-capes of English 
crape are handsome for summer wraps of young women. 
For older ladies the material of the dress is made in coats, 
with fulness below the waist in the back, or else in full capes 
that reach to the elbows or the Lips, trimmed with collareties 
and borders of English crape. 

There is nothing new in neck wear for those in mourning, 
as it is customary with modistes to arrange the t:imming, 
whether of crape, or lisse, or the dress material, to give a 
neat finish of folds or frills about the neck and wrists. 
Only widows wear white collars and cuffs, and those have 
been noted above. 

BONNETS AND VEILS. 


It is now the custom to make the first-mourning bonnet 
and veil of the same material, whether of English crape or 
of silk grenadine. The bonnet is made as light as possible, 
being merely a cover for the thin frame, with some folds or 
shirred tucks on the edge. The veil is thrown over the bon- 
net, hanging evenly in frout and back when worn at the 
funeral and the first Sunday at church; but aftesward in 
nearly all cases it is sent to the milliper to be draped to fall 
at the back, and a short veil for the face is worn of Brussels 
net with an edge of crape folds or a hem of silk muslin. In 
draping the veil at the back it is almost doubled, and is 
attached directly to the front of the bonnet, The very long 
veil of three yards of English crupe is now worn ouly by 
widows, as very decided preference is given to short veils of 
ouly half this length. The French searf veil of a single 
length of crape arranged at the back in jabotlike folds is 
very graceful and light enough not to be uncomfortable. 
Silk veiling is more popular than the nuns’ veiling so long 
in use; it is also called grenadine veiling, and is used wiih 


pretty and light bonnets in many folds or shirred puffs of 
the same material, Brussels-net veils with a wide border of 
English crape are used in the summer by those in deep 
mourning. 


Round hats of the stylish small shapes are worn in mourn- 
ing when made of chip, thin Newpolitun braid, or of rice- 
straw. They are trimmed broadly with a bow of gauffered 
guuze or of crape, or else they Lave small choux of gauze or 
of peau de soie, with branching jet oruaments or a high 
aigrette, 

‘banks for information are due Mrs. C. Donovan; Ma- 
dame Barnes; Madame Louise & Co. ; and Messrs. ARNOLD, 
ConsTaB_E, & Co.; James MoCreery & Co.; B, ALTMAN 
& Co.; Arrken, Son, & Co.; aud Jackson’s Mourning Store. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY. Illustrated. A Short His- 
tory of the English People. By J.R. GREEN. Edited 
by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss KATE NORGATE. With 
Portrait, Colored Plates, Maps, and Many Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 


Tops. Vol. I. and Il. now ready. $5 00 per Volume. 
Vol. III. in Press. 


PICTURE AND TEXT. By HENRY JAMES. Illustrated, 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. (In ‘* Harper’s Ameri- 
can Essayists.’’) 

THE STORY OF A STORY, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 25. 

PRACTICAL LAWN- TENNIS. By JAMES DwiGut, M.D. 
Itlustrations from Instantaneous Photographs. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


RAFTMATES. By KirK Munroe, Author of “Canoe- 
mates,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. (‘‘ Harper’s Young People Series.’’) 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF AN OLD MAID. By LILIAN BELL. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$1 25. 

THE WORLD OF CHANCE. A Novel. By WILLIAM DEAN 
HOWELLS. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF HAWTHORNE. Personal Recollec- 
tions of Nathaniel Hawthorne. By HORATIO BRIDGE. 
Iilustrated. 16mo,Cloth,Ornamental,Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $1 25. 

THE DICTATOR. A Novel of Politics and Society. By 
Justin McCartuy, M.P. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 

PHILLIPS BROOKS. By Rev. ARTHUR BROoks, D.D. 

THE RIVALS. A Story. By FRANCOIS Coppée, 
Translated by WALTER LEARNED. 

THE UNEXPECTED GUESTS. A Farce. By WILLIAM 
DEAN HOWELLS. 

SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE TRADE IN AFRICA. By 
Henry M. STANLEY. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. Harver’s CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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Fig. 1.—Centre Piece wirra Spano tep Emsromwery.—([See Fig. 2.] 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Deram or Empromery ror Cushion, Fie. 1. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


self to the use of these, and employs no patent 
medicine, no vaunted cosmetic, except by the 
prescription of some responsible authority who 
has personal knowledge of what he or she ad- 
vises. 

Of simple remedies for freckles there are two 
or three. One that is honored by time is butter- 
milk. Faithful use of this on freckles is said 
to remove them. Lemon juice has also been 
known to prove efficacious. The finger-tip 
should be dipped in the lemon 
juice and the freckles touched 
with this. Equally simple but 
less pleasant is a poultice of 
beans boiled soft and mashed 
As this must be left on the 
face overnight if the patient 
would receive the full benefit 
resulting from it, it will prob 
ably remain less popular than 
the other remedies just men 
tioned. 

Still another prescription for 
a freckle cure is horseradish 
steeped in sour milk. The 
horseradish is seraped fine, a 
teaspoonful of it is stirred into 
a cup of.sour milk, and after 





Fig. 1.—Destan ror Cusntow.—Co inert Emprorery.—([See Fig. 2.] 
For working pattern and description see No, XVL on patiern-sheet Supplement 


hours it is ready to use. It should be applied to 
the freckles twice a day 

Some freckles do not disfigure. Blondes have 
sometimes on their faces or hands pale golden 
or very pale brown sun-spots that only appear 
in summer and fade into indistinctness in cold 
weather. These are hardiy worth the trouble 
of doctoring. But the large brown or black 
freckles, whose appearance on a face irresistibly 
suggests to the beholder a comparison with a 
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Fig. 1.—Srrirep Saor Sirk Gown. Fig. 2.—Cape mape or a Lace Suawi.—{See Fig. 3.} 
For diagram and description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


turkey’s egg, are in many cases a serious blemish, and the 
woman or man thus marked should use all reasonable means 
to efface the blotches. 

For sunburn as well as for freckles either buttermilk or 
lemon juice is excellent. The beaten white of an egg is also 
good for tan, This should be washed off after it bas been 
on the face fifteen or twenty minutes, and the application 
must be repeated three or four times to be efficacious. Gly- 
cerine and rose-water mixed in equal parts sometimes relieve 
sunburn. Freckle pastes are also sold, but none should be 
purchased that do not bear the endorsement of a trustworthy 
stablishment 

Moles can hardly be subjected with any hope of success 
to private treatment. Unless they are very conspicuous it 
is inadvisable to have them removed, for in their departure 
they almost invariably leave a scar resembling that of a 
burn, which is nearly as objectionable as the mole itself. 
When they show themselves on children there is more 
chance of their being removed successfully than there is if 
they are left until the person marked with them reaches 
maturity. Moles are not necessarily disfiguring, and are 
even considered by some people as beauty-spots. Mrs. 
Browning refers to a mole on the neck as something to pro 
voke admiration, presumably because it heightened the 
whiteness of the skin by contrast. 

Moth-patches are usually caused by a disordered condi- 
tion of the blood, and for them also a physician or a spe- 
ciulist should be consulted 

Biackheads are almost always the result of an unhealthy 
condition of the skin. They are produced by the choking 
of the pores with unhealthy matter, and as the tiny plugs 
thus formed become soiled on top, the common blackheads 
appear. They are best cured by the steaming of the skin, 
that opens and frees the pores. Often they may be removed 
by the vigorous application of hot water and soap, or by the 
scraping that follows the anointing of the face with cold 
cream. After this has been done press the skin gently on 
both sides of the choked 
pore and force out its con- 
tents. 

Another way of ridding 
one’s self of blackheads is 
by anointing the afflicted 
spot night and morning 
with cold cream until the 
skin is so softened that the 
objectionable matter will 
easily come out upon pres- 
sure. If the accumulation 
be removed without this pre- 
caution there will generally 
be left an enlarged pore 
that will readily fill up 
again and make another 
unsightly spot. Black- 
heads seldom afflict a wo- 
man who is in good healih 
and takes proper care of 
her skin. 

With superfluous hair it 
is another matter. The 
Fig. 3.—Back or Tua most absolute cleanliness 

Gown, Fie. 1. fails to prevent the appear- 
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THE INFANTA EULALIA IN 
NEW YORK. 


ARONESS WILSON, the well- 
known Spanish writer, placed «i 
graceful nea | in the Infanta’s room 
to greet her on her arrival at the Hotel 
Savoy. It consisted of a handsome 
basket of flowers, red and yellow roses, 
the Spanish colors, set off with lilies-of- 
the-valley and delicate ferns. Beside 
this were two red and yellow silk ban- 
ners, embroidered with the Princess’s 
coat of arms, and an elegant yellow silk 
bandkerchief-case, containing an exqui- 
site tidy made of rosettes from the bark 
of a tree which grows in South America, 
The Infanta’s rooms at the Hotel Sa- 
voy were beautifully decorated with the 
choicest flowers, and every want had 
been anticipated. In the dinivg-room 
the table was covered with an elegant 
service, The drawing-room is furnish- 
ed in the Louis XVI. style, and shows 
the artistic touch of the Parisian deco- 
rator who had charge of this work. 
The ceiling is beautifully frescoed, and 





Fig. 3.—Backx or Lace Caps, Fie. 2. 


ance of this growth, and in spite of Dr. 
Hoimes’s fancy that the woman who 
bears a slight dark line upon her upper 
lip may represent the highest type of 
American beauty, there are few women 
to whom the appearance of a downy 
growth anywhere on the face is not an 
annoyance and a mortification, Still 
worse is it when hairs sprout from 
moles, or make their appearance in clus- 
ters on the chin. 

There is probably no permanent cure 
for this trouble, but the regular use of 
tweezers, by which the hairs may be 
pulled out—not broken off — will at 
least keep the hairs from becoming a 
disfigurement. on gaye 2 of more or 
Jess value are sold by druggists and 
dealers in cosmetics, and some of them 
are undoubtedly efficacious. Pumice- 
stone is sometimes used for removing 
the hair by friction, and stones are pre- 
pared and sold for this purpose. he 
only objection to this method is that in 
some cases it stiffens the hair, so that if 
the process is once begun it must be con- 
tinued inexorably. Fig. 4—Back or MonninG 

Gown, Fie. 2. 
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Fig: 2.—Mornine Gown witn Care ror ELtperty Lapy.—([See Fig. 4] 
For pattern and description see No. I. on pattern-eheet Suppiement. 


a full-length mirror extending from the ceiling to the floor 
gives the effect of a double room, and two large candelabra 
are placed in front of the mirror 

Next to the drawing-room is a private parlor, and off that 
is a study with writing materials, engraved with the Prin- 
cess’s crest, lying on the desk 

The Infanta’s private apartment is finished in pale pink 
and white, and is a fac-simile of Marie Antoinette’s room in 
her palace of Trianon at Versailles during that beautiful but 
unhappy queen’s reign. The Prince’s room is 
after the epoch of Louis XIV , with pale green as the pre- 
valiling tone 

The Infanta is a devout Catholic, and always has a cruci- 
fix and prie-dieu in her private apartment 

When the Infapta Eulalia and Prince d'Orléans are in 
Madrid they sometimes stay with the Queen Regent. or else 
oceupy their own palatial residence in Arguilles, which dis- 
plays in-all its appointments the evidences of the Princess's 
exquisile taste 

Man bows (to beauty and grace all over the world, and the 
Infanta’s opportune arrival in Corunna may have averted 
trouble in the capital of Galicia, where there were loud 
murmurs of discontent in consequence of the suppression 
of the Captain-Generalship of the province. But the Prin- 
cess is very popular, and the people cheered her as she 
passed through that city. Her ready sympathy with both 
rich and poor is the great secret of her popularity, as well 
as her woman's wit, which always enables her to say the 
proper thing at the proper time 

The Princess’s suite consists of the Marchioness of Arco 
Hermoso, ber, lady-in-waiting, who is a charming widow, 
remarkable for Wer sparkling repartee; the Duke of Tamames, 
gentleman-in-waliting, or chamberlain, a Spanish grandee, 
who is married to the Duke of Alba’s youngest daughter, 
and consequently is a nephew of the Empress Eugénie; and 
Sefior Jovar, who was formerly Secretary of Legation, and 
is now the Infanta Eulalia’s private secretary. 

‘The fumous Saragossa Band will accompany the Princess 
to Chicago. The Infanta and the Prince travel with a ret- 
inue—prim, precise lackeys, as decorous as any kLaglish 
flunky, and a valet de chambre and waiting-maids. 

Mary ELizaseta SPRINGER 
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BY WALTER BESANT, 


Avruon or “Att Sonts any Cowprriows of Men,” “Ivory Gate,” 
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Cuaprer XXXI. 


The sweetest things turn sourest by their deede 
Lilies that fester emel) far worse than weeda. 
—Shakespeare. 
4 - Revolutionary Company of Four were holding a 
Council at the office of the Friend of Labor—that little 
back office which looked out upon a formerly whitewashed 
wall at the bottom of a well, into which the sun never pene- 


trated—it was, I believe, in reality, though this is not gener- 
ally known, the well in which Truth herself once resided 


For that reason the Friend of Labor, though fitly edited 
here, is not popular. Conspiracies, however, are very prop- 
erly concocted in corners and hatched in dark places 

“Oh!” eried Francesca, feeling herself in this dark room 
at the bottom of a well, “ here we are all hidden away in a 
corner with this terrible Invention of ours! And we ought 
to be receiving delegates from the whole world in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and telling them that there will be no more War!” 


‘* Yet you have had Visions, child,” said Emanuel, jea- 
Jously 

‘‘Oh! my Visions! What are my Visions compared with 
your wisdom, my Master? If you are quite sure that the 
world will at once rise to the full meaning of the thing—” 

“It is not my Wisdom—it is the voice of Prophecy. How 
it will be accomplished I know not. The world is full of 
evil—that we know very well. In the Reign of Peace 
iniquity will exist no longer. That also we know.” 

‘* Emanuel,” said Mr. Hayling, speaking slowly, as was 
his wont, ‘‘ you carried me off my head the other night, so 
that I could say nothing, I was knocked off my legs—I 
heeled over like a ship in a gale. 1 came home in a dream, 
my brain whirling. 1 felt as if the old neglected prophecies 
were all coming true together. Everybody was coming 
back — Arthur, Charlemagne, Frederick Redbeard— your 
Hebrew Prophecies that we regard so little were coming 
true—the Reign of Justice was to begin without any more 
delay. It was wonderful, truly wonderful! I looked at my 
sleeping wife and told myself that she would drink no more, 
we should all be converted, we should all become Righteous. 
I have never been so much moved in all my life—not even 
when I resolved to give up everything and share the Com 
mon Lot.” 

‘The Word is great, and great were the hearts of those 
who heard it,” said Emanuel, softly ‘* Only a noble heart 
can understand a noble Prophecy ° 

‘In the morning came reflection, and reflection brought 
doubt. And, if you please, Emanuel, we will cousider the 
position a little,” 

‘* Let us consider it from every point of view ” 

** Your Invention, when it is divulged to the world, will 
enable a single person—a child—to destroy a whole army— 
or a city—or a fleet —at a distance—unseen—unsus a“ 

‘Jt is nothing less than that. Add—that the composition 
is simple, Any one can make it.” 

Very well The first effect, unless the general Right 
cousness begins simultaneously with the possession of this 
new power, will certainly be the destruction of London— 
Paris—New grip great city in the world.” 

The Reign of Righteousness,” said Emanuel, firmly, 
*‘ will begin at once.” 

** Well—but if not—the mere possession of such a power 
will be too great for many minds. They will not be able to 
resist the temptation to use that power London, I suppose, 
will be destroyed from all quarters at once. Every new 
method of destruction produces at first a company of de- 
stroyers. In the sixteenth century they poisoned each other 
—there were poisoners by the hundred, seventy years ago, 
when the lucifer-match was discovered, they set fire to hay 
ricks with it, now they blow up houses with dynamite, 
Presently they get tired of destruction, the thing ceases to 

resent temptation. But when your invention becomes 
— we shall certainly begin with that power of uni 
versal havoc and a period of maddening terror.” 

‘“‘No—no It is impossible. There will ensue immedi- 
ately the Reign of Rig teousness.” 

Anthony shook his head. . pose, however,” he went 

* Begun tn Tauren Wo. 1, Vol. XXVI. 


? Su ; 
Beppe ¢ t it was guarded—say, kept in the possession of 
two men only, handing the secret d , 

Geiss then beagle with emp War, and only one—say, 
with France—just Ng show that — never be 7 

nation stupendous secret. e 
should begin-by destroying Cherbourg, with all the ships 
and the dock-yard, and the forts and ev soldier, saiior, 
man, woman, and child in the place. accomplished, 
once, and only once — just to show what we could do— that 
war, and all other wars, so far as we were concerned, would 
be ended Suppose that this went on for four hundred 

ears, during which no other nation acquired our secret. 
hat would happen? Exactly what happened to the people 
of Constantinople—enormous wealth, security almost abso- 
lute, greed and lust of power, tyranny, villanies of every 
kind; cowardice, cruelty You can no more trust a nation 
than you can trust an individual with irresponsible power.” 

Tpat is quite true. But I am not proposing to give 
this secret to any nation. It must be a to the w 
world Then War itself will cease, ly and forever. 
The world will address itself—it must-—to the advancement 
of humanity ” 

“You will give it to the world Well, then let us see what 
would happen. At first, as I said, there would be wanton 
and wholesale death and destruction. That would J rwragew! 
die out What next? You say, no more War. I think that 
War would be made a hundred times more exciting, and 
therefore, a hundred times more attractive. You wou 
have noarmy There would be scattered about companies 
of scouts, they would kill each other at sight, they would 
prevent each other from ing within distance of a 
town. But here would be no more towns, and no longer 
any great congregations of men. Fleets would be useless; 
armies useless, forts useless; towns would invite destruc- 
tion. The scouts would crawl about ely destro ing 
houses, every man would be a soldier e should go Bac 
a thousand years, and go to war on every—even the smallest 
—provocation. Men would fight duels which might last 
for years, chasing each other. Emanuel, 1 do not think 
your invention would prevent War.” 

“*It must» You could never ex 
the apprehension of eye pee at any moment.” 

_ W not? In the old times the enemy suddenly came 
out of the forest and fell upon the people and killed them 
all. *They lived in apprehension, but they lived. We all 
live in appfehension. Fire, ilence, accident, sudden 
death, may always fall upon us. You will add a new terror 
to life, my friend—and a very terrible terror, but you will 
not abolish War What do you think, Mr.—Alleync? It is 
odd that I did not catch your name the otber night. There 
is av Alleyne family, I think, which has a title in it.” 

‘**My uncle is—or was—the Earl of Hayling. He is lost.” 

** Lost!” re the Editor. ‘Strange! Scat Doubt- 
less, he is dead. Well, sir, may I ask what you think?” 

‘I think,” Harold replied, “that the terror caused by War 
under these new conditions would be too great for War to 
be continued. The breaking up of great towns would be 
necessary, I suppose, as you point out, But that might hel 
Emanuel’s beginning of a new Rule. With new communi- 
ties would be destroyed some of the present evils.” 

“The world is growing ripe for the abolition of War,” 
Emanuel went on. “The soldiers have found a voice. 
Twenty years ago the Germans said loudly that they would 
fight no mére for King or Kaiser. The rank and file know 
better now what is meant by War. They see illustrated 
papers. Many have seen a battle-field. I myself saw the 
assault on Plevna, and the place the day after. I have seen 
the dead bodies, lying where they were slain, of Hicks 
Pasha’s army. No ove who has ever seen such a sight 
would ded@tre to see another, unless he were a Napoleon. 
Well, this is under present conditions — when only a tenth, 
or an eighth, or a sixth, falls on the field, the rest escape. 
Under theynew system they would know that not one would 
escape. Who would ge out to War under such conditions?” 

Mr Hayling shook his head. ‘‘The wit of man can alter 
tactics to suit all conditions. But since War would become 
more scientific, it would more and more attract the men of 
intellect. It would be no more a war of armies, it would 
be a war in which brain was set against brain, cunning 
against cunning, with a certainty that blunder meant death. 
Why, War would become the most delightful pursuit pos- 
sible. There would be no need to hamper the generals with 
private soldiers the army would consist wholly of scientific 
men who would stake their lives upon the superiority of 
their science over that of the other men, Think of the prep- 
aration, the colleges, the continual new discoveries—until 
somebody at last—you yourself, Emanuel, in another body 
—wonld discover a way to uce invisibility! That done, 
I don’t know. We will wait to consider the effect of invisi- 


men to live under 


bility ” 

° These,” said Emanuel, ‘‘are idle speculations. It is to 
me certain that no inventions or discoveries which advance 
the human race happen before man is ready for them. 
Every great invention coincides with and directs some intel- 
lectual movement. It seems as if it was given to the world 
at the time when it would be useful, and not before To 
you, Anthogy, I speak as a fool, but I am a Jew; and, there. 
fore, one whjc believes in the Prophets who belong to the 
People. Therefore, since the Prophets proclaim a Reign of 
Righteousness when War shall cease, | must believe that 
my invention, which I am certain will abolish War, will also 

in that Reign of Righteousness. With War, at least, 
will vanish ambitions, conquests, annexations,/ the chief 
burden of taxation, oppressions of Kings, conquerors, and 
alien races. All this , the world will be free to ac- 
ee the destiny of man.” 

“I remember, Emanuel,” Mr. Hayling interrupted, “in 
the old days you dwelt continually on a world where there 
— be no more War. This has always been in your 
m hag 

“** Violence shall no more be in thy land wasting nor 
destruction within thy borders; but thou shalt call thy walls 
Salvation and th Praise." These are the words of the 
Prophet—the Propet Tanah,” ; 

Emanuel ”— r. Hayling stood with his back to the 
empty fireplace, his hands in his pockets—** you have done 
a big thing. It is the biggest thing, I believe, discovered 
since the — began. But a — ons Tat = 
egeeten om at contem n o think of giving 
this instrument to the ee aoe Aa the maddened Anar- 
chist, to the hardened dynamiter, to the despairing outcast, 
to every madman who thinks himself injured by the world 
—I say, Emanuel, that I have been thinking of this thing 
ever ou first spoke to me about it. hod I tremble. 
But, my friend, as I read aged Prophets, the world has to 
become righteous before War ceases. This is to be the effect 
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cause—of Righteousness, and we are a long wa: 
fear, from that thrice-happy time.” o~ 
“That is what I wanted to say,” murmured Francesca. 
The room in which they sat was always dark at the t- 
time of the day Now, when the sun had set and t t 
it was so dim that those who e 
the outlines and the indistinct white 
This made the talk seem, to one, at 
the four, more solemn Mr. —s — slowly 
of one who feels his way in the dark 
; Emanuel’s was the speech of one who stands on solid 


causing War to cease, bring Ri 

ot pt eae le x. = For m 
nterposed between the world of to-da 

that Vision obstacles innumerable. How we we 
te. gtr of them? There is the man who sits upon the 
and says—mine, there is the man who takes the work- 
work and says—mine; there is the man who creates 
posts of orem ag Deedee be ge I see 
every man nst every other man. 
iat the Vision holes we anust be fighting 
every man beside his brother, not against him. Your new- 
born —— Emanuel, cannot exist in such a world as 
this. hy, the ay Bye the idea, of a Common Life 
has perished. Yet the Common Life has, age after age, been 
recognized to be the best and noblest. It is gone.- is 
no more herhood left among us—except only when men 
stand shou to shoulder and go forth to War. That is the 
only time when men are brothers—brothers-in-arms. We 
are no | brothers in work—brothers in art—brothers 
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have done all =. ag 
that teousness possible. preach every week 
rotherhood 


**Talk to us from an- 


** Well, I have been living among the people for twent 
years, and I Have eyes and I have watched. I see what is 
going on and I guess at what is coming I see—everybody 
must see—a whole world sinking deeper and deeper into a 
mad and selfish individualism, while a few voices are uplifted 
in expostulation Whatiscoming? The degradation of the 
working-man and the Reign of Riches—which is a very differ- 
ent thing, my friend, from your Reign of Peace. rhaps 
something will happen to avert the evils before us. If not, I 
see tyrannies worse than any we have yet seen, Jaw growing 
stronger for purposes of repression; rebellion rendered more 
and more difficult; men becoming more and more slavish. 
Nothing more horrible than the Tyranny of the Man who 
has the I have seen—myself—something of the power 
of wealth. It is a dreadful thing that a man thoald have 
mi ner by reason of his money. Young lndy”—he turned 
to Francesca—“ you have the air of wealth—I know not how. 
If you are rich, pray that your money may be taken from ot 
if you are poor, pray that you may never be rich. Believe 
me, there is no life to be desired more than the Common Lot, 
with its chances and its burdens. Without War the rich 
will become richer, the poor will become poorer War keeps 
up a caste which despises money getting and fosters brother- 
hood and dy rapes generous action, without War there will 
be a few rich kings and a hundred million slaves. Emanuel 
—leave us War until we have learned once more to live in 
brotherhood of work.” 

‘*We are told,” Emanuel repeated, ‘‘ that with the cessa- 
tion of War shall come the Reign of Righteousness. How 
can we doubt the word of the Prophet?” 

‘** You spoke of choosing the Common Lot,” said Harold. 
“Did you deliberately come to live among the people?” 

“You are Mr. Anthony Harold Alleyne,” Mr, Hayling 
replied, slowly. ‘‘ Well—I will tell you something. Per- 
haps it may help us in this counsel that we seek of each 
other” 

He considered for a moment. ‘‘I had a big house once 
and a great fortune. I saw that my lot was not so desirable 
as the Common Lot. And I shook off the dust of my shoes 
and I embraced the lot of the working world. I have been 
a great deal happier, believe me, than ever I was before. I 
have lived in this world ever since I have married in this 
world. . . We must prove all things and endure all 
things, - - and now | shall never go back to the world of 
ease. I am dead to it,and my heirs, if I have any ”"—he 
glanced at Harold—‘‘ may inherit as soon as they please.” 

Harold listened without much curiosity. His mind was 
full of speculation concerning the effect of Emanuel’s dis- 
covery Besides, he +~ os nothing I know not what 
further revelations Mr. ling would have made or what 
reservations, but at this point the Conspirators were iuter- 
rupted, and the subsequent proceedings rendered other reve- 

ns unnecessary 

‘* Who is that outside?” Mr. Hayling called. 


Caapter XXXII. 
Greatness knows itself.—Henry 1V. 


Tue interruption be with a murmur of whispering 
voices and the sound of feet. The boy had long since gone, 
but the door was open—no fear that any of the people out- 
side would want to steal copies of the Friend of Labor 

Mr. Hayling Cuero one turned the handle of the 
door and hesita Then this person turned it again and 
opened the door timidly It wasa girl. In the dim light 

rancesca saw that it was Nelly She in the doorway, 
and she held her handkerchief to her eyes. She was crying 
An unseen hand behind pushed her gently forwards. She 
was, in fact, shoved in—evidently er wish. 

“Why, Nelly!” cried Francesca, -_ > 

“‘Oh, Francesca! You here? Oh! How did you come 
here?” Nelly caught her hand. ‘‘ Don’t go away! Don’t 
leave me! Anthony brought me—he is outside—he brought 
me—to tell his father—” 

* To tell Mr. Hayling? Why, does he not know?” 

“Who is this young lady?” Mr. Hayling asked. “ And 
what am I to be told?” 

“This is your son’s wife, Mr. Hayling 1 thought you 
knew They were married nearly a week ago, at the Regis- 
trar’s.” 


*“* My son is married, is he? Oh! Well; it is the custom 
of young men of his station.” The father spoke with resig- 
nation, ‘‘He might have told mc; but perhaps that is not 
the custom with young men of his station. You know my 
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son’s wife, then, Francesca? Young lady—I know only 
ur n name—may I venture to ask further particu- 
jars?” 

‘* Her name,” Francesea replied, ‘‘ was Nelly Bernard. It 
was a clandestine ma , because her father, who is of the 
Jewish race, would not w her to marry a Christian.” 
obs But I had never learned that my’son was a Chris- 

n ” 


**And so they have been married without her father’s 
consent—or your knowledge.” 

“Well,” said the bridegroom's father, quietly, ‘‘ what is 
done cannot be undone. I am relieved, at least, from the 
responsibility of granting consent. I hope, therefore, that 
it may turn out for = improvement and my re age 
in-law’s happiness. t me look at you, my dear” got 
up and lit the gas jet hanging over his table. ‘‘So—your 
name is Nelly? Let me look at you.” He took her hands 
and looked into her face. ~‘ You are pretty, my dear, and 

ou seem good,” He kissed her. ‘‘Where is my son? 
here is Anthony?” He held the girl’s hand. 

Anthony the younger came out of the front shop, where 
the evening shades prevailed. By the flaring gas-light he 
looked so common and so mean that Francesca wondered 
how the girl could endure him, But at the sight of the 
ceomaited empeny he straightened himself, lifted his head, 
coughed, and made a poor attempt to carry things off with 
an air of confidence, but with small success. e€ was evi- 
dently ill at ease and dejected. 

“ Well, Dad,” he said, trying to be airy, “I've got mar- 
ried, you see, and here is my wife, and a very good wife too.” 

“IL hope so, Some sons take their parents into confidence; 
but never mind.” He still held Nelly by the hand. 

“1 couldn't, because, you see, Nelly’s father wouldn't 
have heard of the thing, and so, to prevent rows, we told 
neither him nor you, but just went to the registrar, and were 
married on the quiet. Now it’s done, it’s too late to object, 
isn’t it?” 

** Quite too late. I should not think of objecting. You 
have, I believe, about five-and-twenty shillings a week. It 
is not much to marry on. I hope you will make it do.” 

“Oh!” cried Nelly. ‘But he’s lost his place. We've 
got nothing, nothing at all. Oh! what shall wedo? What 
shall we do?” 

* It’s this way, Dad.” The young man cleared his throat. 
“We're all friends bere, 1 hope. It’s this way. Last 
Wednesday there was a meeting of our Local Parliament, and 
I made a speech. Come, now, you first taught me that free 
speech is the greatest privilege of a free country. You're 
always preaching that; ty~ can’t deny it. So I made a 
speech, and very fine and free it was—all oe property 
and the House of Lords and the Church evety blessed 
thing. A grand speech it was—eloquent, they said. and 
powerful. Everybody said so. I believe it’s in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s hands this minute, and 1 shouldn’t wonder if he 
doesn't offer me something good. I’ve been considering for 
a long time whether to go into the political line or not. 
This decides me. I shall go into that line as soon as I get 
an opening.” 

** But about your place?” said his father. 

** Well, I’m telling you. The Manager of our Works sent 
for me and asked if I was the speaker of that speech. I told 
him I was, and proud I was of it, too. ‘So,’ he says, ‘you 
may just take yourself and your mischievous speeches some- 
where else,’says he. ‘We don't want destroyers of Prop- 
erty on these premises. So you may pack,’ sayshe. That’s 
what he said. After that 1 snppose you'll put in your paper 
that it’s a free country, and everybody may say whut he 
pleases?” 

** You have lost your place for making a foolish speech?” 

‘The Manager said a lot more—all tommy rot—about 
neglect of work. and gas and froth. I tell you what, Dad, 
it's jealousy. It was him or me. He knew that before 
long he’d have to go ani make room for me if I staid. 
Weil—every man for himself. I don’t blame him. I call 
it lucky, too, because it now decides me. The Public Line 
for me, as soon as there’s an opening. The next General 
Election, say.” 

“ And meantime?” 

** All I've got to do is to speak regular at our Parliament, 
so as to get known for a good man, That's what I tell 
Nelly. i's all right, if she'd only believe it.” 

- Meantime?” 

““Why—” He shifted his fect uneasily. ‘* There’s hun- 
dreds of people only too glad to get hold of me if there's a 
vacancy. Not often that a man of my powers goes a-beg- 

ing.” 
eMenntime?” 

**Once ip the House, you'll see how I'll make ’em sit up! 
Oh! L[know! Question on question. Speech after speech. 
Then we turn out the Government, and it’s Home Secretary 
or nothing for me.” 

“Very good indeed. Meantime?” 

“Oh! Meantime—I don't know. Meantime, I can change 
my name and go on the boards with the banjo and show 
‘em how to sing.” 

**He thinks that he can sing and play well enough for a 
Music Hall,” cried Nelly. *‘ Buthe can't. He must practise 
ever so much first.” 

‘* Meantime?” the father repeated. 

‘* He must look for a place somewhere. 
that perhaps you'd help, although we ought to have told 
you first.. And if you won't forgive us either—and we have 
got no friends—then—I shall wish—” ‘Tears filled her eyes 
again. 

Francesca laid her hand upon Nelly’s shoulder. 
got one friend, dear Nelly,” she said. 
east.” 

**She has two at least,” Mr. Hayling added. ‘ But this 
is a question which must be answered somehow. Mean- 
time? You have got to begin the world—how much have 
you got to begin it with? than a week’s wages, I sup- 
pose. I had about the same. But then, you sce, 1 had a 
trade—I was a marijver—and you, my son, are only a clerk. 
Mariners are scarce; clerks are plenty. What can 1 do for 
you? Silver and gold have I little—still, there is this house. 
"There are two or three rooms upstairs that you can have for 
nothing. There is also an afflicted woman upstairs.. Her 
affliction is such that she must get drunk once every day. 
This makes her a difficult companion for any one, especially 
a girl of decent tastes. Can you live with such a com- 
panion, Nelly? If so, you shall live rent free.” 

“No, no!” cried the son, shuddering. ‘‘ We can't live 
here.” 

“I must, you see, and I do. 
thing that is laid upon me. 
be done, 


And we thought 


“You've 
‘One friend at 


It is my burden, It is the 
Well, we shall see what else can 
And again—meantime?”’ 


That question was destined to get no reply. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


More steps in the outer office. Francesca, 
est the door, looked round. In the shop she saw Mr. Alde- 
bert Angelo; behind him, in shadow—could it be?—Mr. 

himself. What did they want? 

Mr. An, nee into the room, leaving his brother 
outside, At the sight of the assembled multitude he looked 
astonished. 

“Uncle Angelo!” cried Nelly. 

“You here, Nelly?” he replied. “‘ Certain! 
expect to meet you, my dear—though why not?” 
her hands and kissed her—actually k her, though she 
had married a Christian! “And this is your husband— 
young Mr, Anthony—Anthony—shall we say for the mo- 
ment Anthony Hayling? I have been hoping to make your 
acquaintance, Anthony, my nephew, for some days—ever 


I did not 
He took 


since I heard the—the unex news. I rel a joy— 
every joy—nephew Anthony!” He shook hands warmly 
with the young man. ‘ 
2 Unelg Angelo murmured the bride. “Is it ible?” 
** And: Nelly, too?” he asked. “‘My dear Nelly, I wish 
you every:joy. You look every inch a bride!” 
“Oh!” murmured Nelly. ‘Is it possible?” 


“Mr. Hayling,” this wonderful uncle continned—it is al- 
ways the function of uncles to do the most Ny and, 
of course, the most benevolent of things—‘ Mr. ayling. as 
for the moment I may call you, I came here in order to have 
afew minutes’ conversation with you, alone, concerning the 
future of this young couple. I find a company assembled 
which I certainly did not expect. I believe, sir,” he turned 
to Harold}* that you are Mr. Harold Alleyne; and I must 
say that of all places in the world—as Mr. Hayling will un- 
derstand—this is the very last pice I should have expected 
to meet you—as you will also understand in a few minutes.” 

Mr. Hayling sprang to his fect. ‘‘Stop!” he cried. “TI 
forbid you to go on. If you mean what you say, I forbid 
you to go on. What right, sir, have you to interfere with 
any plans of mine?” 

**If you alone were concerned, Mr. Hayling—to call you 
so for 2 moment—I should certainly obey. But there are 
other interests—I allude to those of my niece—to be con- 
sidered. E am sorry, Mr. Harold Alleyne, that her interests 
should copflict with your own.” 

“I do not in the least understand,” said Harold, ‘‘ what 
all this means. But as it is evidently not meant for my 
ear—” He rose and took his hat. 

‘*Not yet, Mr. Alleyne. Waita moment. It concerns you 
most intimately, and as we are all concerned in this most 
important business—this great discovery—” (Another great 
discovery? Francesca felt that if Mr. Aldebert Angelo was 
going to proclaim a second newly invented method of rev- 
olutionizing humanity she should go off her head)—*‘ all 
present concerned,” he added, “‘I will announce it before 
you all. My business is very short. I have only to inform 
you, my Lord—” he called Mr. Hayling ‘‘ my Lord,” and all 
stared blankly at him—*‘that I have this day acquainted 
your former solicitors with your present place of residence, 
and that certain persons, whose evidence cannot be dowhted 
or disputed, will be brought here to-morrow morning, in or- 
der to establish your Lordship's identity beyond a doubt. 
Noblemen of your Lordship’s exalted rank cannot be al- 
lowed to let their very existence remain a matter of doubt. 
Besides, there are the interests of my niece—” 

**Uncle Angelo!” cried Nelly. 

“ Emanuel!” cried Mr. Hayling, throwing himself back in 
his chair as one defeated. ‘‘ You knew—you were the only 
person who knew. But you could not betray me! No— 
you could not. Besides, you never asked my name.” 


“These things do not concern me,” said Emanuel. ‘I 
do not remember them or talk of them.” 
‘What Lord?” asked Harold, changing color. ‘‘He is 


not—surely—” 

‘* And there are also the interests,” Mr. Aldebert Angelo 
interrypted him with a gesture inviting attention, ‘‘ of my 
nephew by marriage—your Lordship’s only son and heir.” 

‘Son and heir?” cried Anthony the younger. 

‘Phtience, nephew. A little patience. ow, my Lord, I 
assure you that there is no doubt possible about your iden- 
tity. Ll have taken the trouble to establish that. Permit me 
to remind you ofthe past. It is five-and-twenty years since 
you told Sp solicitors that you were going away and that 
you should never come back again. You executed g deed 
authorizing = brother, Lord Guy, to enjoy your rents and 
live in your house. He died ten years ago. Since then the 
rents have accumulated. About fifteen years ago you were 
seen at Limehouse and recognized. It is not certain at this 
moment—or was not, until now—whether you were alive or 
dead. You have married a wife; you have one child, a son 
—who stands here, and is my nephew by marriage. You 
had resolved to live in obscurity and to die unknown; you 
had also resolved that your son should never know his true 
name and his rank.” 

‘“*Oh! come—I say,’’ murmured the son and heir. 

** But, you see, other interests have arisen which do not 

ermit this resolution to be carried out. Therefore, having 
Hesdvered this secret, we must claim, in justice to my niece, 
whom we cannot allow to be thrust aside, that your son 
shall openly take his true place in the world. That is to 
say, as the son of the Right Honorable the Ear! of Hayling. 
He is Anthony Viscount Selsey, and his wife, familiarly 
called Nelly, is Preciada, Viscountess Selsey.” 

The long-lost Earl sat down and drummed the table with 
his fingers. Had he been convicted of forgery he could not 
have looked more miserably guilty. 

** Well,” he said, “‘ you appear to have got up the case. 
If you can identify me, there’s nothing to be said, I suppose. 
I am Lord Hayling. What then?” 

“You Lord Hayling?’ cried Harold. ‘And I never 
guessed. Good heavens! I see the likeness now, and the 
name—and the Christian name!” 

‘**T thought I could pever be found out. After five-and- 
twenty years! Wherg could a man possibly find a more 
sure safe retreat from the other end of town than this 
slip of an office in the Mile-End Road? It never would have 
been found out but for this marriage. Well?” he turned 
on Mr. Angelo. ‘‘ Now that you have found out the truth, 
what good will it do you—or anybody else?’ 

“Good? I must remind you, my Lord, that it makes 

our son at least the heir to a very large property. We 
ve not yet gone the —— of es ee pee —despis- 
ing property. Good? hat good will it do Heal —_"” 

** You lift this boy above the—the level to which be- 
longs; you give him wealth for which he is totally unpre- 

; you give him a position for which he is totally un- 


“Oh! I say!” cried the son. ‘‘I should like to know the 
position for which I am not fitied.” 


His father made reply, speaking gravely: ‘‘ My son, you 
have grown up with the tices belonging to the life Vin. 
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tended you to oceupy, neither wiser nor better than your 
neighbors. You are about to step into the ranks of oo 
who are supposed to lead the world. You are at this mo- 
ment unable to understand at all what has happencd to-you. 
Your income has been reckoned in shillings. [ will now 
be—well, you will see. Your responsibilities will be such 
as you cannot even imagine. You will be the Head—you— 
of an old and honorable House. Take care that your sud- 
den elevation dees not prove a fainl curse to you. Nelly, 
my child, you have yet to learn how strong should be the 
shoulders of those who bear the burden of wealth.” He 
sighed heavily. ‘I laid down that burden long ago. | 
could not, it appears, shake it off altegether. i|larold, my 
nephew, believe me that I never meunt this to be the end. 
I married—because I would share in full the Common Lot— 
a woman of my new position, 1 never intended that her 
son should learn the truth. When I saw you first the other 
day I rejoiced to think that all should goto you. And I 
am truly grieved for your suke.” 

“It needs not,” said Harold. 
long as any doubt remained.” 

** As for me, I remain here; and, my friends, I pray you, 
one thing. There is no necessity for any one outside shis 
“ to Know that the Editor of this little rag is—what he 


**T could never succeed so 


He looked round. Nelly had her hand on her husband’s 
arm, and was gazing into his vacant face with wifely joy 
and admiration. 

“Oh!” she cried, laughing and crying hysterically, ‘‘ you 
are quite wrong, Mr. Hay—I mean, my Lord —about 
Anthony. He's fit for any place, and he can’t have too 
much money. Oh! you don’t know how clever he is; only 
he must practise a great deal more before he can go on the 
boards with the banjo, and I = pe he can’t muke any more 
speeches against the House of Lords and the Quecn now 
he’s—oh!—a noble Lord himself. He understands that. 
You think you will ever be ashamed of him? No—no! Oh, 
you don’t understand how clever he is!” 

“Tf it depends upon you, ~ a said her father-in-law, 
kindly, “ | think we never shall ashamed of him. But 
who will look after his manners, | wonder?” 

*“*T will,” said Mr. Angelo. ‘‘ You may leave him with me 
and my daughter Clara, his cousin by marriage.” 

‘* You are extremely good, sir,” said Mr. Hayling, dryly. 

‘* As for manners,” the newly created noble Lord by cour- 
tesy made haste to explain, ‘I suppose I’ve got as gooil 
manners as they make. Look after my manners? Mine? 
You will? Not much! Look after your own, if you come 
to that!” 

“Will you shake hands with me, Lord Selsey?” 
made haste to allay the rising storm. ‘‘I am your cousin. 
My name is Alleyne. If I can be of any assistance at the 
outset of your establishment—” 

*‘I suppose he must have an establishment,” said the 
father, grimly. ‘* Well, since it is no longer possible to deny 
or to conceal! anything, I will call on my solicitors to-morrow 
morning and instruct them. Yes—you shall have an estab- 
lishment fit for your new position. It’s a dreadful thing for 
both of you, if you only knew it. As for me—” At this 
moment there was heard a crash overhead as of cups and 
saucers flung upon the floor, and a benting as of a chair, or 
several chairs. The Earl of Hayling held up his finger. 
** Listen!” he said, when the noise ceased. ‘*1 entreat you 
all most earnestly, for the sake of an unhappy and much- 
afflicted woman, to spare her the knowledge of her name 
and place.” 

Then the woman overhead lifted her voice and began to 
revile her husband. No fishwife in Billingsgate ever used 
language so foul—Mrs. Hayling, remember, had married a 
common sailor before the mast, who was anxious to experi- 
ence the Common Lot in all its branches. ‘This fact shows 
the class of lady to which she belonged, and gave her the 
right, so to speak, to the strongest language which can be 
found in our tongue. The girls caught each other by the 
hand and trembled. The men looked at the husband with 
pity. He stood quiet, patient. Presently the storm died 
away and ceased. 

‘** It is unusual,” said Mr. Hayling, ‘‘ for her to wake up in 
the middle of a drunken sleep. his is a repetition of the 
afternoon's scene. I did not expect it. Gentlemen, you 
have heard the voice of the Countess of Hayling. This is 
the language which her Ladyship uses daily, when she ig in 
liquor. Her Ladyship is in liquor now. You see that. She 
must stay—with me—down below—she belongs to—down 
below. She must stay where she is; and, because she is my 
wife, I must stay with her. It is the Common Lot, Emanuel.” 

Mr. Angelo drew his niece out of the room. 

‘“‘Nelly,” he said, ‘‘we must now call you Preciada. 
Nelly who mi the banjois gone. Preciada, Lady Selsey, 
sits in silks and velvets. You shall have Clara to stand by 
until you have learned how to behave. Come, my dear, 
ere is somebody else ready to forgive. It couldn't be for- 
given for a little clerk, but for a Viscount, of course—” 

Then Nelly found herself face to face with her justly of: 
fended parent. 

“Oh!” she cried, ‘‘can you ever forgive me, father?” 

“I couldn't,” said Mr. Sydney Bernard, frankly, **till the 

resent turn of things. You may give me a kiss, my dear. 

ere’s country houses, my deur, and town houses, and a 
rent-roll, my dear, and accumulations, Nelly ”—he kissed her 
fondly between each revelation—‘‘ accumulations—they say 
a quarter of a million. Of course, it all belongs to the old 
man; but he’s bound to look after you. Well, my dear, I've 
had a terrible bad time. I was ruined, and then you'd run 
away,andall. But your uncle found out, and I've paid off 
all—every one—in full, and with swagger. And now my 
name’s as good as ever, and when your marriage is advertised, 
which it will be to-morrow in every paper ali over the place, 
my name will be better than ever—father-in-law of a noble 
Lord. Kiss me, Nelly, and—I say "—his voice sank—‘‘ your 
husband's a Fool. So much the betier for you. Humor 
him and govern him. I'll take care of him on the Turf. 
Oh! you'll be a happy woman, Nell.” 

Her husband came out, trying to look like a lord. 


Harold 


Phen, al cried his wife, *‘ here’s father! We're for- 
given.” _ 
“Forgiven? Why, of course.” Anthony, Junior—Son and 


Heir— Viscount Selsey, langhed scornfully. ‘* Who wouldn't 
forgive a noble Viscount? However, I don’t bear malice— 
you're Nelly’s father—let’s all be friends—here's my hand, 
guv’nor—I forgive you, freely and truly—no more shall be 
said about the past, and, I say, | suppese—between our- 
selves—there oughtn’t to be any temporary difficulty about 
a little of the ready, ought there? The Right Honorable the 
noble Lord—the Viscount —and his Lordship’s noble 
consort—have got nothing in the world between them but 
eighteen pence and a couple of banjces.” 


(To Be CONTINUED.) 











A FLOWER CARNIVAL AT SANTA 
BARBARA. 


TS little town, or rather city, of Santa Barbara, where 

all the boastful elements of California are subdued by 
the soft influences of the sun, and where it behooves the va- 
grant summer to tarry al! the year, forgetful of herself, in a 
vague sweet inertia which pervades alike both man and 
beast, and sinks deep into the heart of nature—this little 
town, which was first made known to our general public 
some half-century ago by Dana’s famous Zwo Years be- 
Sore the Mast, and which now has gained a world-wide repu- 
tation for itself as a health resort and for its natural beau- 
ties, has been the scene of a happy revel which I doubt in the 
evolution of floral festas has ever been surpassed the world 
about for simple beauty, dignity, or pleasure. 

The Spanish element of the place, the dolce far niente 
that pervades the atmosphere like the spirit of the Old World, 
lends itself with singular adaptability and fitness to fétes of 
this kind 
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small fortune in the East at the same 





time of year. At the head of the great 
pegeant rode the goddess Flora and 
er attending nymphs. 

Good taste was also shown by the 
committee in choosing a sweet little 

irl, only three years old, to do the 

nors of the Goddess of Flowers. 
She was accompanied by six little 
maids, all about of an age, who, 
wreathed in flowers and robed appro- 
priately, sat in great high-backed 
shells surrounding the ess. 

A golden canopy supported by 
gilded spears shaded a great barge, 
which was draped in moss and lilies, 
and drawn by four garlanded horses 
led by outrunners. The goddess held 
in her own little hands the silken 
reins. Close in her wake followed 

her cortége of 





- 


, eat 


In the preparation for this great floral festival there were 
many doubts expressed whether it were possible for an 
American people to throw themselves out of their working- 
day clothes and hereditary prudence and into the carnival 
spirit which has belonged essentially heretofore to the people 
of southern Europe; but they did—all did. The fagged-out 
business man and the Mexican vaquero shared in common 
the joy of the ‘‘ Battle of Fiowers,” and all forgot themselves 
in that day's revel. This festival of Santa Barbara differs 
from the carnivals of Nice and Rome and the mardigras 
of New Orleans in the fact that it comes after the fast in 
stead of before, and therefore comes in the full burst of 
spring and the joy of Easter-tide, when the forty days of 
solemnity are past,and the flowers in spontaneous unison 
break forth into that wild profusion that can only be found in 
Southern climes. Such a festivity was entirely new to Cali- 
fornia, the first seeds having been sown for this 
kind of indulgence in recent times in honor of the 





rich array, redo- 
lent with the spir- 
it of festivity. 
At the upper end 














of the t street, 

=< ve the Arlington Hotel, tribunes 
vad been erected, where the president 
of the festival, the judge, and invited 
guests sat, and where the reserved seats 
were, 

Seats were arranged in tiers on either 
side of the street, and were draped in 
bunting of many 
colors, and above 


coolest. The mountains rising from behind were vague in 
eg om mist, and the venerable mission from its height look- 
ed down upon the little eity out of its aged unchangeable- 
ness, adding honor and antiquity to the scene. And so the 
day passed away, with its revelry, its mirth, and its flowers, 
but on the morrow scarce a rose was missed from the gar- 
dens roundabout to mark the devastation of the day before. 





them floated ban- 
ners of varied hues. 
Every place was 
filled—ladies in 
spring attire, and 
men in what became 
them best —and 
everybody carried 
flowers for the bat- 
tle. - 
Assoon as the gay- 
ly arrayed marshals 
on richly draped 
and spirited horses 
led Flora’s float between the tribunes, 
hostilities and joy were unconfined, 
The oncoming ranks joined in’ the 
fray, and the air was filled with flying 
bouquets. There were heard quic 
snapping sounds of cameras and kodaks, 
and the carnival had begun. There 
was little roughness displayed, and‘de- 
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corum reigned almost everywhere. 
The people seemed pry ng | to gin- 
derstand the true spirit of the festivity. 
The battle lasted altogether about an hour and a half, 
when the little goddess alighted and was seated by the 
president of the festival, to award the yarious prizes. To the 
happy winners different pennants were given, according to 
the rank they had taken for artistic and original designs. 





The night of Thursday was consecrated to the ‘‘ Dance of 
the Flowers,” which was held in the pavilion, where a recep- 
tion to the invited had been given the night before. 
The bare walls of this building were hidden beneath a mass 
of soft pampas plumes, gigantic palms, and olive branches, 
and from the. rafters hung great quantities of y-green 

“ tree moss and many festooned fla reat taste 
was shown everywhere in the decorations, and 





visit of President and Mrs. Harrison. They were 


— propagated, and taking firm root, seem 
destined to sprout annually and become one of the 
prominent features of Santa Barbara life. It is 
very hard for any place to sustain four days of 
pageant, revelry, and mirth without a flagging of 
enthusiasm or a break in the play; but from Tues- 
day afternoon, when the festival was opened by a 
great horticultural show, to the following Friday, 
when the whole affair wound up by a great tour- 
nament, no halt or hitch rose anywhere to dull the 
speeding time 

The ‘* Battle of Flowers” took place on Wednes- 
day, and with the morning sun the whole city was 
alive. Hundreds of flags rose gayly in the air, 
and all the shops along the principal street and 
the course of the procession were ablaze with 
bunting. Flowers everywhere were displayed 
with lavish hand, on store fronts, in windows, 
from balconies, until the merry street was fairly 
a fitting course for the goddess Flora and her ex- 
quisite retinue. 








the huge hall, like a great bower, was made 
bright as day by a thousand incandescent lights. 
he winding of a huntsman’s horn proclaimed 
the arrival of the goddess Flora, to open with her 
recious little presence the fairy ball. The doors 
ung open, , a8 if at some magic spell of Pros- 
pero’s, in fluttered twelve little butterflies with 
gauzy wings, dragging behind them with flower 
rlands the enchanted car of the goddess Flora. 
n — nopges. and pirovetting once around the 
great hall, the goddess ascended her throne, as 
before, beside the president of the revel. Then, 
with another burst of music, the doors again flew 
open, and, in a most delicious confusion, entered 
the Flowers to do homage to the little Queen. 
There were lilies, violets, hollyhocks, Marguerites, 
roses, fleurs - de -lis, daffodils, pansies, poppies, 
sweet-pease, and orange blossoms—an enchanted 
garden revealed for an hour. 
“And all rare blossoms from every clime 
Grew in this garden in perfect prime.” 


Soon out of the exquisite chaos came forth 








At half after one in the afternoon the procession * 
formed itself at the lower end of State Street, and 
the flower-burdened floats, carts, carriages, phaetons, horses, 
bicycles, of every sort and description, were met by the 
vrand marshal and his aids, assorted properly and classified. 
Beerybody felt transported to some unknown wonderland 
by the fairy creations that passed and repassed before him. 
lt might bave been a midsummer night's dream or a scene 
from the Arabian Nights, and both paraders and on-lookers 
were delightfully mystified. 

Great floral shells, floral baskets, Roman chariots, Malay 
boats, hay-carts from the plains of Arcady, and a hundred 
other exquisite fantasies followed in Flora’s train. Great 
taste was displayed everywhere in the adornment of the dif- 
ferent equipages, any of which would have been worth a 











Numerous prizes in money were awarded, varying from 
ten to one hundred dollars. One of the most effective and 
original designs for novelty was a large moss-covered basket, 
resting on four wheels, the tall handle forming an arch 
above. The basket, studded with ten thousand Duchesse 
roses, was freighted by four young ladies, bearing rose- 
covered shields for protection from the ever-assailing bom- 
bardment of rival fusilladers. 

Anotber basket, almost its counterpart in shape and size, 
and vying in loveliness as well, was covered entirely with 
Marguerites, the wheels themselves representing great daisies 
with yellow centres. 

An equipage of the time of Louis XV. deserves great 
praise. On the panels were 
painted little Cupids, which 


a 4 order, the dancers forming in groups of four at 
the lower end of the hall, and slowly advancing 
to a graceful swaying motion, rhythmic and easy, more for 
poetry to describe than for prose. When they came to the 
platform they curtsied low, and deposited their garlands in 
token of their tribute to Flora and of homage to the invited 
guests and those in authority; then separating in couples, 
they returned down th< hall again, and after a series of evo- 
lutions both graceful and poetic, formed a great horseshoe. 
The butterflies, then attracted to the Flowers, wound in and 
out among them as they danced. The daffodils nodded to 
the Iris, and the Iris smiled back in perfect loveliness, 
“ And the roee, like a nymph to the bath addrest, 
Which anveiied the depth of her glowing breast, 
Till fold after fold to the fainting air 
The son! of her beauty and love L bare.” 





were again represented on 
the housings of each horse. 
The body of the carriage 
was blue and gold, and 
trimmed profusely with 
Caroline Cook roses. 

Many excellent effects 
were obtained with pampas 
plumes, palm leaves, and 
tree moss, and flowers of ev- 
ery variety were lavishly 
strewn. Of the equestrians 
the cavaliers and trouba- 
dours were good. Robin 
Hood and all his merry men 
in green buckram were 
there, with Friar Tuck 
bringing up the rear. Ev- 
oT ing was gay, every- 
th my Bete} ht,everything 
was beautiful ; the day itself 
, Was one of Santa Barbara's 
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BACK VIEW OF WORTH COSTUME ON FRONT PAGE. 


Everything was original in conception and agen 4 carried out. 
The Butterflies, twelve little boys from the public kindergarten, had 
been trained by a very patient teacher to their parts. The Flowers, 
eight-and-thirty damsels, so cunningly imitated nature’s handiwork 
that in sooth they perplexed their very selves. After the dream 
of fair women had passed, and the people awoke to the reality of 
life, general dancing ensued, which did not break up till the small 
hours of the night had grown quiet again, and the tired musicians 
had come to the end of the last extra on the programme. 

The “Grand Tournament” on the fourth day fittingly wound up the 
chapter of festivities. All sorts and conditions of people gathered 
round the great race-track, very much as they do the world about 
on such occasions. There were fine ladies, fine equipages, four- 
in-hands, dilapijated farm wagons, and a heterogeneous crowd 
surged every where. 

The ladies on the grand stand and in the chief carriages wore the 
colors of some knight whom it was their pleasure to honor. The 
riders, sixteen in number, clad picturesquely, and each carrying a 
twelve-foot lance, tilted for rings, which were hung forty yards 
apart. Over a course of two hundred yards in length the young- 
sters rode their steeds at full speed, aud everywhere excitement ran 
high, as the competition was close. The riding was excellent, and 
to a lover of sport it was a splendid sight to see the fortunate com- 
petitors thundering down the lists, and taking continually with un- 
erring aim the five rings in quick succession. Following the joust- 
ing came other sport, made known to the Eastern and European 
world through the renowned Buffalo Bill—wild vaqueros riding 
unbroken mustangs, bucking mules; etc., and the picking up of 
ten-dollar gold pieces off the ground from horses going at full speed. 

Thus came to the finish four days of revelry and mirth. 

ALEXANDER SEDGWICK. 


COSTUME IN BLACK AND WHITE. 
See illustration on front page. 


Ee summer costume from Worth is a plaid foulard gown in 
black and white throughout, a coloring considered very chic in 
Paris. The round waist cut bias of the silk is supplied with a double 
collaretie put on as if below a yoke, the lower collar of velvet, that 
above of foulard, and both trimmed with a ruche of black lace. 
This collarette has the effect of a cape, and permits the wearer to go 
out without a wrap, en taille, in her waist, in the parlance of the day. 
The large sleeves are held at the elbow and once above by velvet 
bands, each tied in a chow. On the chest is a velvet bow with ends 
of jet passementerie. The collar and girdle are of velvet. The 
triple skirt is in the modern enlarged bell shape, which is one of the 
favorite models of the best couturiéres. It is very flaring at the 
foot, and is not drawn back in the close sheath shape of last season. 
The middle skirt is of velvet, and the others of foulard, all appearing 
to open on the right side, where they are trimmed vertically, being 
bentend with ruches of lace that start under three clasps of jet 


passementeric. 
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The Virot hat of black Italian straw is 
trimmed around the brim with white gui- 
pure, the crown surrounded by a eof 
white veiling. Two black plumes with 
curled tips are posed back to back near the 
front. Outside the brim is a large jet 
buckle with a centre of white veiling. 


SUMMER COSTUME FROM 
FELIX. 


(HIS exquisite gown and hat were de- 

signed by Félix, Paris, for midsummer 
wear, for the Casino, and for afternoon 
calls and drives. The gown is of mauve 
crépe de Chine. The top of the corsage is 
a yoke of very rich white guipure sur- 
rounded with a draped band of the mauve 
crépe _— in chouz at intervals; below 
this yoke falls a bertha flounce of guipure, 
which covers the sides of the corsage and 
falls over the sleeves. To a high stock- 
collar of crépe de Chine is gathered a plas- 
tron of the crépe which terminates under 
a girdle of the same; this girdle is draped 
to form a point in front and hook on the 
left under a chow. The skirt is of crépe de 
Chine trimmed with lengthwise insertions 
ofguipure. A flounce of the rich lace at the 
foot is held by a draped crépe band. The 
sleeves are in mutton-leg shape, without 
trimming other than the bertha. 

The hat is of Havana-brown straw. The 
brim is waved or fluted like the edge of 
a conch-shell; and is turned up high and 
flaring at the front. Placed against the 
highest part of the brim and partly restin 
on the hair is a spreading cou of plaid 
ribbon in white, yellow, and brown shades, 
with sprays of grasses and leaves caught 
in its loops, and bearing sparkling dragon- 
flies. On the outside are sprays of foliage 
caught with ribbon bows. 








AUCHENMADE. 
BY LIZZIE P. LEWIS, 


bas successive mornings we had risen 
to look out upon a troubled, tumultu- 
ous sea and a sullen, lowering sky. Four 
successive evenings we had drawn the cur- 
tains to shut from sight heaving, tossing 
waters and a darkness that would have been 
— save for the lurid light from the 
tall funnels of the Eglinton iron-works— 
funnels that we abhorred in fair weather as 
blots on the otherwise beautiful landscape, 
but tolerated with thankful cheerfulness 
these nights of equinoctial storms. 
Drawing our chairs close to the drift- 
wood fire, we prepared for an evening of 
reminiscences, ind and weather allow- 
ing, we proposed on the morrow to visit 
an old moss or peat farm, which had been 


in the ion of my hostess’s “ fore- 
bears” for many generations. 

The requirements of to-day are different 
from the requirements of a century ago, 
and the tenants had long been clamoring 
for changes. The time had come when it 
was expedient to make them, and we wish- 
ed to have a look at the old place before the 
work of destruction began. 

‘*Here are some leases belonging to 
Auchenmade,” said Mrs. Gordon, touching 
a package of ancient-looking documents on 
the table between us. ‘‘I thought it might 
interest you to see them.” 

took one. It was dated 1649. The 
parchment was yellow, the ink faded, and 
the spelling so eccentric that it was only 
with great difficulty I was able to make 
out a few of the conditions: ‘‘ Three hun- 
dred merks silver,” to be paid annually to 
the laird, and ‘‘forty to the ladie; eight 
score crealls peat to be casten, won, led, 
and stacked;” a certain number of fowls, 
eggs, and kits of butter to be sent the 
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“ladie,” and to the laird a hair tether; a man and horse 
should lead ‘' fulzie” one day in the year and wine and sult 
herrings another; besides which the tenant was to hold him- 
self in readiness to attend the laird at burials and on other 
lawful occasions within a radius of twelve miles—the lease 
to run seven years. 

In another, nearly a century later, December, 1742, the 
stipulations were not 80 numerous or burdensome, There 
was the rent, some in kind, but mostly in money, and a trifle 
in labor, which, however, might be commuted for money. 
The attendance at kirk and burials, the hair tether, fowls, 
and peat bad disappeared, but in addition to ‘stents of 
King, kirk and stait,” there were school fees, and two or 
three other matters to which the tenant was pledged. The 
out-fields were to be ploughed only three years in succession, 
and were to lie in meadew other three; the dykes were to 
be kept in good repair, and three belts of timber were to be 
planted around the “ yeard” to mark where the house had 
stood when the tenant and his poeterity—aye, even the house 
as well—should be dust. 

** Some of these terms might answer for to-day,” I said. 

* Yes; two of these latter conditions are still in force, and 
in place of the third we require a certain quantity of the 
moss to be cleared every year and converted into arable land. 
In olden times peat was more valuable than now, and to cut, 
winnow, and stack it was a service in itself. ‘Guid peat 
weather’ was as earnestly prayed for as ‘guid harvest 
weather.” Dear Aasbuain it makes me mournful to 
think of altering the old house, though I know it ought to 
be done. Sentiment has no right to stand in the way of 
health and convenience. Many were the happy days I poms 
there when a tiny child with my grand-aunt, who, though 
herself childless, had a motherly heart. She had kept her 
eightieth birthday when I remember her, and had lost her 
eyesight completely. Yet even then what a presence she 
had! Tall and sleuder, soft of voice, and gentle in manner, 
there was a something about her which commanded un- 
questioning obedience from children and servants, and defer- 
ence from equals. She had read her Bible so thoroughly 
that after she was blind she could repeat chapter after chap- 
ter and psalm after psalm without the variation of a word. 
Those were not the days of many books, especially 1a retired 
places and where the purse was slender, but the few were 
more carefully read than is the custom now. There is a 
small cupboard in the spence, or parlor, where the books 
were kept, most of which were religious, and had been my 
aunt's father’s and grandfather's. There were sometimes 
unfaithful guardians in those days as there are now, so that 


when my aunt, who was an orphan, married a poor lieutenant 
in the navy, she was glad to make her home at the old farm, 
all that remained of ber father’s goodly estate. Here are a 


few of the books, See what extraordinary titles!” 
Strange to relate, the first one I picked up was: 


“A Faithfnl Narrative of the Remarkable Revival of Religion in the 
Congregation of East ——} = on Long Island, Part of the South 
Division of the Province of New York, in the Year of our Lord 1764, 


with some 
Remarks by Samuel Buel. A. M., 
Miniter of the Gowpel there. 
Glasgow, Printed by John Bryce, and sold by him at 
his shop iu the Salt Market, 1768.” 


* A message from my own country, though long delayed,” 
I said. *‘* But listen to this: 


“*The Bearer hereof being in Distress, takes thie for a support: The 
Crown and Glory of Chfixtianity to the Saint's Bveriasting Rest; or, 
The Young Man's Gaide through the Wilderness of this World, with 
a Drop of Honey from the Rock, Christ Jesus, by the Rev. Mr. Hast- 
ings, D.D. 

Every Virtue is a Step to Etetnity.—Matthew, xi., 28, 29, 30. 
Licensed and Entered according to Order. 
Printed at the Stirlingshire Printing Office by Daniel Reid in 
Mr. Gardener's Land, High Street, Falkirk, 1665. 
Price One Penny, or given in Exchange for Liven Rags. 





You that bay this littl Book Pray notice take; 
Take Care you don’t the Holy Sabbath break ; 
Six Days God made that we might labour, So 
To let the Seventh to his Devotion go 

They who their Parents honour God will bless 
With Peace, Great Joy, and Bappinese; 

But he that Curses surely will at last 

Without Mercy into Hell be cast.’ 


“If the bor k itself is as formidable as the title, { should 
scarcely wish to read it. Haw odd it appears when viewed 
in the light of nineteepth-century literature! I rejoice that 
my lines have been cast in these present days rather than 
two centuries ago.” 

‘There may be two sides even to that,” was my friend's 
quiet rejoinder. 

The fire burnt low, the clock on the stairs struck the mid- 
night hour, and we separated for the night. The wind had 
almost died away, and the monotonous dash of the spray 
—_— the rocks quickly lulled me into sound, re ing 
slumber. 4 
We awoke in the early morning to find broad bands of 
purply gray mist veiling the horizon, and wonderful pulsa- 
tions of light and color gleaming through gray clo mir- 
rored on a tranquiocean, while the ful rippled gayly 
to the base of the sea-wall at the foot of the n. 

What a transformation! It was a lovely picture of rest, 
very unlike the roar of turbulent, white-crested waves, which 
only the day before had been breaking and curling on the 
shore. 

Two hours later we were at Auchenmade, The Se 
ber mist rose like 4 curtain from moor and moss low- 
swelling heathy hills. The stillness was unbroken save by 
the rustling leaf that fell slowly in eddying whirls at our 
feet, and as the sun poured broad beltg of golden sheen 
down the hill-slopes and gilded the red of the wild- 
rose trees, I thought a fairer scene conldgearcely*be found. 

The house was a long, low, stone building, and cut in the 
black oak lintel above the front door were the initials T. B— 
A. L., with the date 1788. 

On either side the door were granite settees showing the 
marks of use, aod on the left as we entered was a deep recess 
in the wall which was used in old times for the bacon, 
it being a sort of chimney without an outlet for the smoke. 

The kitchen was a large room, with huge oak beams and 
rafters black with age. ther side the door were deep old- 
fashioned bed-places, with sliding panels to shut them from 
sight when wished. A peat fire burnt on the hearth, and 
over the fragrant glowing mass a steaming kettle hung from 
acrane. Two straight-back arm-chairs had their places by 
the fire, the master’s having one arm broader than the other 
to accommodate the ‘* Book,” when night and morning the 
family assembled to hear the Word sing a psalm, before 

“ Kneeling down to Heaven's Eternal King, 
The salst, the father, and the husband prayed.” 


An old servant and care-taker ushered us into the spence, 
which was a duplicate of the kitchen, as far as 1 could sce, 
with box bedsteads, shining oak rafters, and tiny cupboards 
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either side the chimney. in qe of ene Sane yee ot ot. 
quated-looking pamphlets, and touching them with reverent 
hand the old woman said, ‘‘ Some of these 

Mistress Boyd used to read from.” 

‘* Do you remember her?” inquired Mrs. Gordon. 

** Weel, though it’s lang syne she died. My mither cam’ 
here before Agnes Lauter was made Mistress Boyd. The 
thatch was ta’en off the roof and the slates put gn, for it 
was a’ veraauld. A bonnie woman was the mistress, and ain 
who knew how to care for her house. Every mornin’ she 
hersel’ would see the twa great bowls of parritch put on the 
table, one for the maids and one for the men. And when 
the red flag was hoisted on the end of the house to tell the 
men warkin’ in the fields or on the moss it was dinner-time, 
she was there to say the grace. In those days we used to 
sit around the big broth-pot and each dip in wi’ our cutty 
spuns, which hung at our side. When we had emptied the 
broth-pot the mistress gave us each a bit o’ meat, which we 
ate wi’ bean-meal scones.” : 

** What did you bave for supper?” I asked. 

‘* Juist parritch again, or whey soup well boiled, the thick 
part spread on scones made of barley and oats ground up 
together. Such food made us strong, so we lassies could do 
the work then it tak’s a man to do now.” 

While the old woman was talking we were moving slow] 
from one room to another, until we reached the byre, which 
stood empty and desolate. Passing through this we bade 
adieu to the old dame, and wended our way through sunny 
meadows and across a moor which shone like a sea of ame- 
thyst to an ancient and disused church. 

t was overgrown with ivy and thatched with fern and 
heather, except that small portion of the roof which was 
open to the sky. It was in such a place as this that Samuel 
Rutherford once stood, and his words, spoken to a handful 
of people, resounded over the kingdom. Upon his poor 
pittance of Pa dollars he wielded a mighty influence, 
and when called to leave his simple cure to preach to men of 
lofty estate, he said he envied the swallows that built their 
nest under the eaves of Anworth 

In the church-yard there was an entire absence of tomb 
or monument, with the exception of two or three flat stones 
and the head-stones of some very ancient graves with illegi- 
ble inscriptions. These seemed to have a struggle for ex- 
istence with gigantic brown bracken and clumps of long 
tough grass, which swayed to and fro in the wind. 

wo or three sheep were browsing under a venerable 
thorn-tree, and a straggling belt of birch, hazel, and rowan 
bushes, the latter, hung with berries of brightest hue, en- 
closed church-yard and church. It was a picture of lone- 
liness. 

Who were the sleepers beneath our feet? What were 


are the vera ones 


they? 
Goethe's words rush to my lips, ‘‘They lived —they 
oved!” 

** And they shall live again!” said my friend, 


FROM THE PIAZZA CORNER. 
BY FANNY B. PAINE 


ROM the first time I saw Mrs. Drake I wanted to see ner 
husband. She was the sort of woman that made one 
wonder at once what Mr. Drake looked like. 

I was quite sure that he must be tall and well built and 
handsome, with long pointed shoes and fine straight legs. 
An attractive mouth he must have and a pleasant smile, or 
she never could have married him. This was my idea of 
him, I had never seen him. And I had reached the stage 
in life where I was —— spoken of as an old maid. 

Many people would say I had no business to be thinkin 
about Mr. Drake at all. But really that is about all I h 
to do. I had trouble with my eyes, and could hardly use 
them all summer. So most of my time had to be spent 
sitting on the piazza, and of course that meant watching the 
different people come and go, chatting with those w 
I knew, and wondering a good deal about those whom I did 
not know. 

It was a large comfortable hotel up in the White Moun- 
tains, with a long covered piazza almost surrounding it. 

The house was quite , mostly of mothers and daugh- 
ters, and young married women with their children. There 
was a dearth of young men, and I suppose that was quite 
natural, for it was far away, and difficult of access. 

Mrs. Drake had been there about two weeks. She was 
one of the prettiest women I had ever seen, and had a little 
boy about eight months old. She was very much admired 
by every one, and rather envied by most of the young girls, 
I used to think. 

There were only two or three men in the hotel, and one 
of them seemed to be quite a friend of hers. Jack Benson 
was a friend of mine too, and used to talk to me for a while 
cach pees ed tea. He introduced Mrs. Drake to me, 
and she would sit with us too, and we became quite friendly. 

One afternoon Mrs. Drake ane on Se plane very 
prettily dressed. It was a simple gown of some inex ive 
material, but it might have wt. made of anything, she 
looked so sweetly in it. I think she must have realized it a 
little, for I never knew her so attractive and cordial in her 
manner. 

She came over and sat down by me. It was just about 
time for the to arrive, and I noticed she kept her eyes 
on the road in direction it would come from. 

I thought this would be a Seenasky to ask her a 
question that had often been in my mind. 

“Don’t you expect Mr. Drake up at all this summer?” I 


“*T wish I did, Miss Dix,” she answered, ‘‘ but it is such a 
long journey from New York, know, and an expensive 
one, too. He is very busy this summer, for he has just 
changed his business, and it gives him more than usual to 
do. e rented our little apartment, so that I could come 
here with baby—” 

“* There comes the stage now,” I exclaimed, as it sudden! 
appeared over the top of the hill, “and I am afraid it 


empty.” 

te was sorry to interrupt her little chain of confidences, for 
it was more than she had ever told me of herself before, and 
made me look upon her in rather a new light. But I could 
Pgeen ig I really was so disappointed to see no one in 
the s 


“I think you are mistaken,” Mrs. Drake said. ‘‘I believe 
I see a man. 

There was a little flutter of excitement all along the piazza, 
for such a thing had not happened before in several weeks, and 
the last arrival had not been much of a success. Each one 
of the poor a girls seemed to take him to herself with 
the firet glance. I am sure there opened up before them un- 


told visions of morning walks »nd evening strolls and piazza 
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short, and as much as forty years old. I was so 
sorry for all the 
Jack Benson was on the steps, and jumped wp to 


meet him, and shook warmly by the hand. From 

I could see them go into the hotel and up to the 

desk. The new man signed his name in the register, and 
then they weft up stairs : 

** He must be some of Mr. Benson’s,” I said to Mrs. 

Drake, ‘‘ but 1 don’t remember his saying anything abovt 


ex him, do you?” 

Pitleg vee ranch,” she said, 

t . go and look in the register and see who it is, won’t 

‘on 

he Why, yes, if you really want me to,” she answered. In 
a moment she came back and said he was “ ‘T. B. James, 
New York,” 

**T don’t know an ay name, do you, my dear?” 

a7 o.” 


And Mrs, Drake sa 

Just then the bell for tea. As we turned to go into 
the house we met Mr. and his friend m the door- 
way. Mr. Benson introduced him to me, and then turned 
and introduced him to Mrs. Drake. I noticed that she 
blushed a little. I liked Mr. James’s face very much, and 
he had the eyes, I think, I ever saw. 

They were all talking together on the piazza in the even- 
ing. Aftera while Mr. Benson came over and talked to me. 
It was eleven o'clock when | went up stairs. And I left 
Mr. James and Mrs. Drake still talking together. 

The next morning, when I came down on the piazza, I 
was glad to see that Mr. Benson had introduced Mr. James 
to some of the young girls. Several were sitting around 
him, and appeared to be having quite an animated con- 
versation. I remembered how I used to feel when I was a 
young girl. aod I felt glad for them. But it did not last 
ong. In a /ittle while Mrs. Drake came down, looking so 
lovely in a large white hat and dotted muslin, with a broad 
white sash, tliat, 1 suppose, Mr. James could not resist her, 
for he left the little group and joined her. 

They stood on the steps talking a few moments, and then 
they suuntered off down the road. I overheard Mrs. San- 
ders say, a8 I passed her to go inside, that she thought he 
had quite a rich air about him, and that Mrs. Drake was too 
young and pretty to be in a botel without ber husband. 

In a few days I was almost inclined to agree with her. 
Mr, J ‘s attentions were certainly | marked. I 
hardly saw Mrs. Drake at all any more. Ile was always 
with when she was downstairs. It was only when she 
happened not to be there that he paid any attention to the 
younger girls. Very soon they seemed rather to avoid him. 

‘Things went on this way for about ten days. I knew Jack 
Benson quite well. His mother was an old friend of mine. 
So once or twice | tried to make some little remark to him 
to see if he had anything to say; but he always seemed em- 
barrassed, and would try to turn it off. I could see he was 
sefisitive about it— probably because he had introduced 
them to each other. 

I was git in my room one afternoon looking out of 
the window, Mrs, Drake and Mr. James had just gone off 
driving together in a pretty little buckboard. Some one 
knocked at the door, and I was rather surprised to see Mrs. 
Jones come in. She was the wife of the proprietor. I had 
been there for five summers, and occasionally she would 
come in to see me and tell me her troubles. To-day she 
seemed quite excited. 

**It’s all about that Mr. James, Miss Cynthia,” she went 
on to say. I could not help being interested. ‘‘ Mr. Jones 
says he won't have him in the house any longer. His de- 
votion to Mrs. Drake is really dreadful. Of course Robert 
sees more of what's going on among the people than I do. 
Every one is talking about them and saying all kinds of 
things. I don’t know what, I'm sure. He doesn’t pay any 

ention to those nice young girl at all. That is what 

. Jones let him come up here for anyway. And now 
Mrs. Weld and Mrs. Sanders say they are going away be- 
cause they don’t like it here for their daughters. You sce, 
Miss Cynjhia, Mr. James is one of Mr. Jones's $4 50 a week 
bachelor rders. He takes them for that low price be- 
cause we must have some young men here to make the 
hotel popular. Under those arrangements ~~ ought to 
be attentive and make it nice for the girls. Mr. Benson 
has done very well, and Mr. Jones says he is real pleased 
with him ; but Mr. James has hardly said a word to them. 
What dées Mrs. Drake want with him, when she has her 
own husband in New York, and when it would make poor 
Mrs. Sanders so happy to have him pay attentions to Miss 
Susie? Mr. Jones has made up his mind, and is going to 
tell him to-night that he must leave. Really I think he has 
a right to, and don’t you think so too?” 

I must confess all this was very startling news to me, and 
I hardly knew what to say. First I stood up for Mr. Jones, 
then I stood up for Mrs. Drake, then I stood up for Mr. 
James, then I stood up for the mothers and daugliters. 
Taken as a whole, my arguments seemed to produce a ver: 
good effect, and after a while Mrs. Jones quieted dowh. 
could not belp eying Mr. James rather curiously as we were 
at tea that onuing: and feeling guilty that 1 kuew so.much 
about him that no — else knew. He seemed to eat se 
supper with as much enjoyment as though he were paying 
full cates, but I could = help ppoens | = for him that he 
could only afford to pay $450 a week. His position must 
have been a great blow to his e. I could tell from his 
face that he had a great deal of pride. Perhaps he was not 
showing it to his best advantage just at present, but, to tell 
the truth, I could not help being a little in sympathy with 
him. Mrs. Drake was so itching! pee ! 

It was almost twelve o'clock that night when I was com- 
fortably settled in bed. The house at that hour was always 
so perfectly quiet that I was very much startled when [ 
heard a noise out in the hall, a door open and shut, and 
then a sharp cry from some one somewhere. I could not 
tell exactly what it was, but it filled me with anxiety. So 
I stepped out of bed, and opened the door on a crack and 
looked out. 

I saw Mrs. Drake, in some sort of a lovely gown trimmed 
with ruffles and pink ribbons, flying down the hall et f 
room and into a doorway beyond. What had happened, 
and what could it mean? In a few moments I heard voices, 
so I looked out n, and saw Mr. and Mrs. Jones standing 
in front of Mrs. e’s door, which was open. 

I did not see that pear 9! oe anything =o we but to 

t on my wrapper ppers ai n ‘ soon as 

rs. Jones saw me coming she ciel ont 

“That's right, Miss Cynthia. Come down here too, and 
tell me what I’m to do. I don’t understand this at all; nei- 

















this time I had reached the door, and really I did not 
much wonder at Mrs. Jones’s excitement; for there sat Mr. 
James, wrapped up in a bath-robe, rocking the baby—and 
rocking it as though he knew how to doit. The little head 
was nestied against his shoulder, and one hand was quietly 
and monotonu' patting its back. And all Mr. James had 
to say for himself was ‘‘’Sh-sh-sh-sh!” 

Apparently he had been told to rock the baby, and that 
was his sole duty in life. 

rs. Drake came up to me and pulled me into the room. 

** Oh, Miss Dix, I am so glad to see you. I was so fright- 
ened about the baby. The r little fellow was in such 
pain I was almost dist I remember, Tom’s mother 
told me he used to have just the same kind of attacks, but 
I don’t believe he could ever have been as bad as this.” 

“The baby is all right, Mrs. Drake,” Mrs. Jones said, 
impatiently. ‘‘l’ve had seven of them, and I know.” 

“Of course,” continued Mrs. Drake, not listening, ‘‘ the 
ex A thing for me to do was to run right down for Tom, 
an » 


“For Tom!” Fg 

“Oh yes, dear Miss Dix. I thought I explained that Mr. 
James is my husband, and that it is all right for him to be 
here rocking my baby. I could not help going down for 
him, could fy" And she looked up inquiringly at me. ‘I 
needed some one to help me take care of the baby. Tom 
was going to-morrow anyway, and I meant to keep up the 
farceantll Thad left too. He was so run down and wretch- 
ed,and the weather was so hot in town, I felt he = 
must come up here for the change. The only reason he 
not come was because we could not afford it. So Mr. Ben- 
son and I thought out the ro of having him come as a 
bachelor at roduced rates. suppose it was dreadful, but 

I could not help it. He tried his best to be attentive 
to the other girls, but somehow or other he could not do it, 
and always came to me.” She stopped a moment here— 
she had been speaking very rapidly—then she added, ‘‘ We 
care so much for each other, I suppose we couldn't hel 
being together, and that, I think, must be the reason for all 
our trouble.” 

I consoled her as best I could, and then Mr. Drake put 
little Tom in his crib, and spoke up like a man to Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones, and very soon made it all right with them. 

The little united family left in the morning at seven 
o'clock, 

I missed seeing and watching them very much. But on 
thinking it ail over, I did not see how it would have been 
altogether sensible or natural for them to have acted any 
differently from the way they had done; and then, I had en- 
joyed it so much! 





ANSWERS-T0 3 (422G | 
CORRESPONDENTS-& 


lenonamvs.—The letters of the Dora Wheeler alphabet can be used as 
initials upon a great variety of articles. They can be painted in water- 
colors npon silk, satin, or bolting-cloth for fans, lamp shades, glove and 
handkerchief cases, or drawn in ink apon panels of wood for boxes, 
easels, or doors of cabinets; they can be done in outline stitch in etchin 
silk or linen on tes-cloths, doilies, etc., or painted npon china in minera 
colors. To transfer them they are traced throngh npon transparent tra- 
cing paper or muslin, and then transferred to the object with colored tra- 
cing or carbon paper. If the letter is to be painted on silk, a simple 
drawing in monochrome of a darker shade is an effective method ; or on 
a t can be painted, for instance, in blne-grays brightened with 
white. 

Jann.—Ask for the lady only. It is not necessary to rise when spoken 
to in the case mentioned. 

A Sunsonioer. —Aechylus and Shakespeare were Mre. Browning's fa- 
vorite anthors. Her best-known works are her long poem, “ Aurora 
Leigh,” “Casa Guial Windows” and “ The Cry of the Children" among 
shorter poems, and her “ Sonnets from the Portuguese.” 

Rostsa.— Manners and Soctal has de f Mre, John Sherwood, is an ex- 
cellent book of etiquette. It is published by Harper & Brothers, and will 
be sent post-paid for $1 25. 

8. A.—For cider-jelly soak half a box of gelatine in a pint of fresh cider 
until dissolved. Add a cup of boliing water, a cup of sugar, and the juice 
of alemon, Strain and cool. 

L. A. C.—Bismarck’s German title is Farst, not Prinz, the latter being 
applicable only to the sons of sovereigns and heirs of royal blood; but 
Prince is the only English equivalent for both First and Prinz. This 
tithe was conferred upon the Ob lior at the ing of the firet Ger- 
man Parliament, in 1, by the Em Wilbelr 


m 1, in recognition of 
his services in the unification of the German states, 





These 
used until the child is about six weeks old, when they are succeeded by 
Have three of these. 


forty 

eight long; four pinning-biankets, or barrow-coats, of Dorset 

tached bric ree-q 

Ym long ; and two white skirts, two inches longer than those of flannel. 
ese 


der-stra ‘our slips and four beep of fine French or English 
ni will also be necessary, as well as four night-gowns of cambric. 
You will need besides two Canton flannel or wadded cheese-cloth or 
French flante!l wrappers, four pairs of socks, a pair of knit blankets, a 
little flannel shawl, and a — of flannel or worsted jackets. Small 
double squares of oli linen will aleo be very useful. Two and a half 
yards of nainsook should make one frock, two yards and a quarter a slip, 
a yard and three-quarters of flannel a petticoat. Your best plan wou 
be to buy one article of each kind from the bli you jon, 
and use [hose as su: jons. A paper on Babies’ Clothes beet ag 4 in 

y and Nur , by Mra. Ch ne Ter- 
hune Herrick, publiehed by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, is a miawual of 
excellent information on the subject of child nurture, and will be sent to 
an on receipt of $1. 

Jonn--Do not let the bride's veil fall over her face, as it is very diffi- 
cult to throw it back becomingly when she wishes it off the face. Get 
the usual large square of tulle, and drape the middie of one side high in 
front under a of ae eye Let the back fall low on the 
train or reach to the end. the veil is on have the points on the 
tides cut away, and make them slope gracefully to the rounded end at the 
back. Be careful that it is not long enough to drag back and droop be- 
yond the skirt of the gown. 

“Towne Corracr.”"—You will not need an under-waist of the white 





silk. One of cambric trimmed with embroidery, euch as can be found 
ready-made in any shop, is more suitable, It should be high in the neck, 
The traneparent Swies muslin sleeves are not objection especially as 


you have plamp arms. 
Lizzie.—Barut cork will furnish a harmless black for one personating 

a darky. To remove it outekiy eee some alcoho! on a cloth, or else put 
alcohol in the water with v hich the face is 
wardrobes in the 


B. R. M.—You will find suggestions for mourning 
jons on avother page. Get Sicilienne or camel's-hair for 


New York Fash 
a cape, with a yoke, collar, and border of jeb —. Wear undressed 
kid ps of patent-leather. 


gloves and French kid boots and shoes withont t 
Iron grenadine is still used, and rivals thin wool ¢ for summer 
dresses. Get a paraeol of dull silk, with crape bands or with ruffles of 
slik muslin. Duli jet brooches are worn in deep mourning. For a garden 
hat have a chip flat bent into shape, and trimmed with choug of crape and 
Sees Some & have a shirred hat of Brussels net with a jet 


for trimming. 
‘Mso — White shoes are suitable with a white gown or with those of 


te bat black shoes and stockings are still worn with white, 
or dresses, With full-dress evening toilettes slippers are 


yo 
* 





P' 
of the most honorable chapters of the society, as the sixteen 
charter members are all the ree ty of men of high 


social standing as well as of nguished military rank 
Revolutionary annals, such as W 
Jefferson, Leven Powell, Henry Lightfoot 
Simms, Thomas Marshall, George Mason, Charles Selden, 
etc. With the hospitality characteristic of the Old Domin- 
ion, the descendants of a few aristocratic Tories, residents 
of Alexandria, were also invited to be of the party, and much 
regret was expressed on both sides that they were not eligi- 
ble to membership. One of these perforce outsiders consoled 
herself, however, that her ancestor, a canny Scot, erred only 
in choosing what to him seemed the safe side, and read au 
= from his ona written in “py in which he a 
“They have sto; their brag, nce our men-of-war 
have come in steht in Boston Fistbor. It will not take 
long for the two of them to finish up the country.” Which 
proved that even the famed second-sight of the Scots is not 
always to be relied on. Miss Hetzel, of Fairfax County, 
was chosen presiding officer of the chapter at the meeting, 
and Miss Re Powell, of Alexandria, historian. No oth 
er members beyond the sixteen original ones have yet been 
initiated, as the society was originated to forestall an inten- 
tion on the part of Chicago to send a delegation of ladies to 
Mount Vernon for the same purpose, which those mentioned 
considered a usurpation of rights to which they were more 
justly entitled. 

—lanente Eulalia visited the Normal College in New York 
one bright afternoon during her stay in the city, and fairly 
captivated the hearts of nearly two thousand girls. Her 
evident pleasure in them, her appreciation of their quota- 
tions and their calisthenics, and the heartiness with which 
she complimented the college will make her visit to be long 
remembered. 

—Perhaps Mrs. J. R. Green, the wife of the English histo- 
rian, never gave a better proof of her ion of ** gas vi 
than when she taught herself to write with her left hand 
after the right had fallen a victim to writer's cramp. She 
was in the habit of writing anywhere from six to eleven 
hours a day at her husband’s dictation, and the much-abused 
member gave out. 

—The first woman, so far as known, to make a descent in 
a diving-dress among the pear! fisheries of the Indian Ocean 
was Miss Jessie Ackerman, the World’s W. C. T. U. mission- 

On ber recent trip from Australia to Singapore, the 
vessel she was on stop for two days among the pearling 
fleet, and here Miss Ackerman went down sixty feet in the 
ocean's depths, and returned in a 

—Mrs. Gladstone’s regular atte at the House of 
Commons is said to be due less to her interest in the govern- 
ment of her country than to anxiety for her husband's health. 
Unless she is on hand to see that he is yd muffled up 
when he leaves the House, the Grand Old is \ikely to 
return home insufficiently e \pe 

—Jules Massenet, the French composer, declares tiat he 
really loves nothing but his cigar. He began to smoke 
when he was but eleven years old, and composed hiy first 
serious work at fourteen. He has a cigar between }.is lips 
nearly all the time. In other ways he is eccentric. He has 
no enjoyment of society, never accepts an invitation if-he 
ean avoid it, refuses positively to attend any performance 
of nis own works beyond the necessary re! , and is of 
an mane | restless, nervous habit. He declares that he 
composes all the time, and he usually has nearly the entire 
seore of his opera in his mind before he has put a note of it 
upon pee. 

—An interesting relic of old London will be swept away 
in the approach destruction of the Sardinia Chapel, in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fie’ It is the oldest Roman Catholic chap- 
el continuously used as such in London, dating back to 
1648, and has been sacked and burned more than Once, It 
poe through one such experience at the time of the land- 

g of the Prince of Orange ip 1688, and was nearly destroy- 
ed at the time of the ‘‘ No. Popery ” riots under Lord Geo: 
Gordon. This chapel now has one of the finest organs 
London, and still attracts good 8, in spite of the 
squalid neighborhood in which it . 

—Although Mrs. W. K. Clifford wrote while yet a child, 
publishing her productions in the country en, and 
even issued a book, she never made a business of writing 
until after the death of her husband, Professor William 
Kingdon Clifford, in 1879. Her husband’s high services to 
science procured her a pension from the civil list; but this 
was not sufficient for the support of herself and her two lit- 
tle daughters, and she naturally turned to literature as a 
means of livelihood. Her clever novel, Aunt Anne, is un- 
rivalled for summer reading. 


—The women of Bul have presented a oy nage 
to their future Queen, Princess Marie Louise of now 


“ = of pont Iptencben = Ferdinand. ping am 
, white, and green, are Rogen e ru- 

bies, diamonds, and em: , and five su clusters of 

diamonds are combined in the shape of the lily. 


—Prince Roland Bonaparte was re as tly sur- 
prised at finding in the ion of Mrs. Jordan L. Mott, of 
this city, such relics of Napoleon I. as several autograph 
MSS.., a lock of his hair, als, orders, etc. 

—Mrs. Taylor, who has made herself famous lately by a 
joumney alone (é.¢., without friends or any woman) in 

ritish Columbia, going with the Hudson Bay Company’s 
annual expedition far into the interior to carry supplics 
to its many trading stations and bring back the year's col- 
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lection of furs, going down the Mackenzie River till she 
just missed seeing the midnight sun (she saw it at half past 
eleven, P.m.), is a very attractive young woman, not more 
theconghly TaioreseA about ibe sonstry she pared thrcagh: 
t ly t the country s through. 
She has been closely questioned by the members of a sci- 
entific society of gentlemen about every imaginable thing 
about that pwnage She knew everything ihey asked—the 
fauna and flora, the altitude everywhere, the h of per- 
petually frozen ground, the date of vegetation, the length of 
time necessary to bring leaves to fection, the state of 
thermometers on various days and at various places, the 

it of the Rocky Mountains up there in the beginning of 
their chain, as well as the character of the Esquimau, the -va- 
rieties of dogs, the sorts of fish caught everywhere, and the 
manner of catching them, 


A PLEA FOR A HENDRICK HUDSON DAY. 
BY MRS. M. P. FERRIS. 


¥e sturdy sons of Holland, who've formed a valiant band 
To keep before your children the dear old father-land, 
Why is it that ye never think to celebrate the day 

bes Mynheer Hendrick Hudson sailed up thro’ New York 


y. 
And found the lovely river, still known by his name— 
| of your vast continent? Faith, it is to your 


me, 
That with all your celebrations, and all your jovial cheer, 
Ye’ve forgotten him to whoth New York owes all that 
she holds dear. 
Donder! he gave your city her first glimpse of the light, 
And yet ye never seem to think that ye have cast a slight 
On him, the new Columbus, who braved the unknown sea, 
= he might find the pleasant land, the haven that should 


A refuge for the Polish Jew, the German, French, and 
Scotch 


The Ja nese, and Irishman—now on the topmost noteh-— 

The Chinese, Russian, Turk, Arab, and any one who'll come, 

Impressed that, once on Freedom's soil, their fortune will 
be won. 


I'm a resurrected Dutchman, come back to earth to view 
The changes that have taken place since Manhadoes was 


new. 

The river looks familiar—the water does, I mean— 

But where's the pleasant island with its fields of waving 

reen? 

I only see tall buildings, with chimneys very slim. 

Faith! Nicholas, when fe arrives, can’t get his right foot in, 

And sleigh and reindeer will feel lost on stones, instcad 
of snow. 

I suppose, with other changes, the seasons do not know 

How to behave, as in the time when men were brave and 


And hard work took the place of steam to keep out frost 
and cold. 

But faith in good Saint Nicholas is not in fashion now; 

Indeed, faith is an antique thing, as all good things, I trow! 


I asked for gift of modern speech when I came back to 


earth; 
For even Dutchmen’s tongues are changed, and it were 
hardly worth 


My ome to try and understand the Dutch they speak to- 
ay. 
"Twas not what Hendrick Hudson spoke when sailing up 


the bay! 

How little did he realize his trading hut would be 

The scene of such a busy mart, and that the unknown sea, 

He = his all to cross, would now be sailed in not a 
wee 

By monsters moved by steam, and that the Continents 
would speak 

As tho’ no ocean parted them; and yet, withal, I think 

That he was full contented to smoke his pipe and drink 

A brew—alas! that was not what ye Dutchmen drink to-day— 

And dream of lands that might be known when he should 
pass away. 

The good old times! Your fashion’s dame will shrug her 
shoulders white— 

Our — thought their shoulders were not for public 
sight. 

Our tastes were very simple, our lives were hard, ‘tis true, 

nyt in Llendrick Hudson’s day the world but little 

new 
Of suicides, and ruined homes, and women’s hearts grown 
I 


cold 
Before the wedding year was o'er; and reverence for the 


o 

Was taught, and faith in God was firm, and unbelief and 
sin 

Were looked upon as evil things, and only he could win 

The highest place whose deeds were bold, whose heart was 
brave and true, 

Who, tho’ uncouth in many ways, lived to the light he 
knew, 

Knowledge was hard to gain, and so men prized it all the 


more; 
And many a scheme was smoked to life, as, sitting in his 
oor, 
After the toils of day were o’er, your ancestor perchance— 
Whom could ye see to-day, I fear, ye’d give no second 
glance— 

Fiery = out a problem that would benefit bis fellow-men, 
And bring results that wisely were hidden from his ken. 
* * * * * * 

I'm going back to my long sleep; I cannot stay and hear 
The slights the city Hudson found casts on the opening 

ear! 


The New-Year of your ancestors, ye can’t begin to know 

The halo that encircled it, and Nicholas said woe 

To him whose innovations should wipe out the blessed day 

When friend met friend with open hand, and cares were 
put away; 

When every board was loaded with dainties rich and rare, 

And every door was open, and winter's frosty air 

Made appetites not dainty, and punch was hot and strong, 

And joy was all-triumpbhant, and good-will wiped out 
wrong. 


Old folk, old scenes, old customs, seem rather out of date. 
My heart is grieved; I’m giad I've, slept; but, ere it is too 


ate, 
Let him who sailed with Hudson beseech that just one 


day 
ihe to mind the mariner who sailed up New York 
y: 
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PETS IN THE HOME. 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
ODDITIES 


Mp are some interesting pets to be found among what 
ire called the half-monkeys—animals that are really 
four-banded, but differ in other respects from the Simian 
race Many of these, and other strange little creatures, find 
their way to our 
ports as the pets 
of sailors, who 
are much given 
to buying all 
sorts of oddities 
in foreign lands. 
Two of the 
four - handed, 
who were kept 
with comfort 
and safety in a 
yarlor, were a 
Kinkajou and a 
Lemur. The 
first-named was 
from Central 
America, a pret- 
ty litte. fellow 
about the size of 
a cat, with gold- 
en-brown fur, a 
long prehensile 
tail, and large 
expressive eyes. 
He slept all day, 
and came out at 
dusk to eat and 
frolic during the 
evening,such be- 
ing his habit in 
his native woods. 
His food was 
bananas, and his 
manners were 
gentle, though 
quaint and play 
ful, and he was 
a most enticing 





t 

The second of 
the parlor pets 
was a Lemur— 
the Black-hand 


Lapy's Swimine Suir 
m eee No. Xl. on 


Supplement 


For pattern and 


meripth 


pu Li-slivet 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Batarne Svurr wirn 
Sasa anv Har. 


For pattern and description see No. VIIL on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Fig. 3.—Lapy’s Batu CLoak. 
For pattern and description see No. 
V. on pattern-sheet 





EmpromerepD Musiin Frock ror Gret rrom 5 To 7 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. X11 on patteru-sheet Supplement. 


ed Lemur from Africa—and he was a born rogue, as full of 
pranks and drolleries as a monkey. He was also about the 
size of a cat, with dark brown woolly fur and a long tail, 
by which he did not object to being carried. He, too, was 
half-nocturnal, sleeping all day, and coming out at night for 
his exercise. 

By some contrivance as to quarters, and about an hour's 
daily care, both of these little animals were kept safely and 
agreeably to the household. Though they were at liberty in 
a parlor from about four o'clock till ten every evening, 
they did no harm, because their keeper was always there. 
No monkey or other pet ever furnished more amusement to 
a family than they did. Neither of them cared to eat any- 
thing but bavana, and that only in the evening. 

Auother interesting pet is the Nasua, or Cuati, or Nose- 


FRENCH BATHING SUITS. 


YEARS OLD. 
Supplemeut. 
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Fig. 4—Baraine Surr ror Cap From 5 To 7 


For pattern and description see No. XIV. on pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 





Bear, from the tropical regions of our country. He is most 
comical in looks, as his name suggests, is one of the 
most common pets in his native land. He is ae and 
affectionate, ag i a our bill of-fare, and specially de- 
lights in eggs. He es himself useful as a destroyer of 
rats and mice and cockroaches. This little creature is not 
nocturnal, and should not be kept in a cage, but have the 
run of the house. He is not mischievous. 

Another South or Central American is the Armadillo, the 
small variety called Ball-Armadillo. He is entertaining and 
droll, and if allowed the run of a yard in summer he will 
find his own food, as ants and small! insects form his menu. 
In winter he must of course be fed. 

Other foreigners whom we see occasionally in our Northern 
homes, and who are very common as pets in their native 
country, are Ocelots 


and Jaguars. Both 
are intelligent and 
winning. In fact the 


young of any beast 
may be tamed and do- 
mesticated; they may 
be taken very young 
and brought up on the 
kottle, which is the 
safest way with those 
mentioned, as well as 
bears, wolves, lions, or 
tigers. They are very 
satisfactory while 
young and playful, 
ut as it is not always 
safe to keep full- 
rown Ocelots and 
‘anthers, it is cruel to 
accustom one to do- 
mestication, to bein 
fed and cared for, ro 
then to abandon him 
to his own resources. 
It is hardly less un- 
kind to subject him 
to the discomforts of 
life in a menagerie, at 
least if he is large. 
This consideration, 
the question of what to 
do with the pet grown 
up and not suitable for 
petting, makes it un- 
desirable to take any 
of the larger tribe from 





Grau’s Swiuuine Surr. 
For pattern and description see No, 
1V. ou patteru-sheet Supplement. 





Figs. 5 and 6.—Baruine Surr anp Cap. 


For and description see No. III, on pattern- 
— sheet Supplement. = 
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Fig. 3.—Backx or Boy's Surr, 
Fie, 1. 





I 4” -~ ee a 


Fig. 1.—Surr ror Boy rrom 2 To 4 Fig. 2.—Frocx ror Cup From 1 To 3 


Years o_p.—(See Fig. 3.] Years oLp.—({See Fig. 4.] 
For pattern and description see No. II. on For pattern and description see No. XIIL on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. pattern-sheet Supplement. 




















Inrant’s CAPE CLOAK. 


For pattern and description see No. 
XV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Watxine Coat ror Grau 
FRoM 1 to 3 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see 
No. VIL on pattern-sheet Suppl. wie 
freedom. This, of course, when 
he is well fed and cared for and 





their natural surroundings. The not caged. He will eat dye | ' 
oung Grizzly-Bear, for example, INFANT’s CROCHET . from the table, and is often fonc 

be bonny little beast, gentle and Boorges. Invant’s KNITTED of coffee to drink. He is some- 

affectionate, and full of funny For description see patiern- EES. what inquisitive it must be con- 

antics, but a full-grown grizzly, sheet Supplement. For description see pattern- fessed, and will now and then 

though ever so amiable in dispo- sheet Supplement. treat himself to something out of 


sition, is a terror to every one ex- 
cept his master, and, with the best intentions, his immense 
power makes him a dangerous neighbor. 

We have, however, many little animals in our country 


the pantry, pulling out a cork and 

uncovering a jar as handily as if he had done it all his life. 

Therefore a pet Coon must be locked out of the provision 
rooms. 

The Opossum is another pleasing little fellow, who, being 

sharp-witted and knowing, will look out for his own com- 





SrrireD Ponce Bouse. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


pleasant for pets, and not too large to be kept when 
of full size and strength. 1 should hardly include in 
the list, however, one who is a great favorite and a very 
bewitching infant—the Fox. He is nearly as funny as 
a Monkey, but in spite of the best training his taste 
for poultry, and especially for wildness, is ineradica- 
ble, and the person who sets his heart on'a tame Fox is 
sure to come to grief some day, to find -his pet become 
a savage hunter of chickens and turkeys. 

More amenable to civilization are the Raccoon—or 
Coon, as popularly called—the Opossum, the Prairie- 
Dog, and others, besides the mogt common of pets, the 
Rabbit and the Guinea-Pig. The Raccoon has long 
been a favorite pet. He is intelligent, fond of fun, 
and loves to frolic with children, whom he never 
harms. He is personally neat, and readily becomes so 
thoroughly domesticated that he loses all desire for 





ee 


Sor Sirk Dusr CLroak ix Empree Srv.e. CrrcuLar Sxrrr. Princesse Dress witn Jacket Fronts. 
For pattern and description see No. X. ou pattern-sheet Supplement. For diagram and description see pattern-sheet Supplement. For description see pattern-sheet Supplemeut. 
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fort. When young he is, like all animals, 
fond of play, but be does not usually become 
so much attached to people as do some other 
of our little friends. Moreover, he has the 
bad habit of using his teeth too freely, chew- 
ing up slippers and handkerchiefs and auy- 
thing he can get hold of. 

Taken young, the Prairie-Dog is a most 
fascinating pet, lively and droll, as tame as 
a cat, and fond of being petted. He will eat 
almost any vegetable food, and the only trou- 
ble to be feared is his fondness for gnawing 
and burrowing. He is neat and nice to have 
about the house, but he is happier to have 
the run of a yard,and dig out a home for 
himself under the sod. 

An unusual pet, but, according to Dr. Hart 
Merriam, one of the most agreeable, is the 
common Skunk. Ile is, to begin with, a bean- 
ty, being black and white, with long glossy 
fur, and a beautiful bushy tail tipped with 
white. He is lively and amusing, neat in 
habit, and most amiable. In regard to his 
too well-known odor, Dr. Merriam, who has 
kept several of them, and knows them under 
all circumstances, says that when one is well 
ireated and made a pet of he never dreams 
of exhibiting his peculiar accomplishment of 
perfuming a house. It is his means of de- 
fence, and is used solely for that purpose. 
Boys who wish to keep this pet must take 
notice that worrying and teasing will proba- 
bly be promptly resented in a way they will 
not enjoy Dr. Merriam’s particular pet 
rode about the country in his pocket, accom- 
panied him on foot when he walked, and de- 
lighted very specially in bunting grasshop- 

vers. Another that I have heard of was kept 

in a family for two years, and was not only 
a lively playmate for the children, but an 
excellent mouser. Now here is a pet that 
any country boy can capture, and he will be 
rare as wel! as pleasing. 

There are several other little animals na- 
tive to our country that have been kept as 
pets. One such is the Badger. Though 
not very beautiful, with his long body and 
short bandy-legs, he is good caaiperel 
lively, acting much like a young puppy, 
especially in his fondness for chewing and 
tearing things to pieces. He is playful with 
children, and he Tikes to go into the fields 
with his master, where he regales himself on 
beetie#and worms. 

The young Deer or Fawn is a most win- 
ning pet, though he is exceedingly timid, 
and must be very gently treated. The dis 
advantage of this, as of other agreeable 
young avimals, is that petting is inconven- 
lent when they are grown, 

The same objection exists to petting Kids 
and Lambs, both of whom are attractive, 
especially the Kid, who is one of the most 
amusing and droll creatures in the world 
A grown sheep or goat would be a some- 
what inconvenient follower, and it is wiser 
nut to cultivate their too intimate friendship. 

Several foreign animals that we sometimes 
find in our stores are desirable pets. From 
Europe we get the Hedgehog, a most com 
ical little fellow, who rolls Limeclf into a 
bal! of prickles when he is offended or fright- 
ened 

From Australia come two delectable little 
beasis, the Australian Opossum, who differs 
materially from ours, and the Wombat, a 
funny little fellow, something like a baby 
bear 

I'he most absurd animal to pet, yet one 
who its friends declare to be most amusing 
and most loving,is a Pig. Of course it isa 
young ove, but as it is a pity to have to give 
up one’s pet to live in a pigsty, this surely 
cannot be a particularly desirable inmate of 
our homes, 

> 
A NEW USK FOR SHADE 
STICKS. 

— are the common pine strips which 

are slipped into the hems of window- 
shades to give them weight and firmness, 
and are sold in various lengths at the large 
shops dealing in such furnishings. In one 
household known to the writer they have 
been used with charming effect to make 
lattices for doorways, and the person who 
did all the work was one of the ladies of 
the family who has a taste for carpentry 
and a certain skill in handling tools. 

As the sticks are slightly bevelled, the 
first thing to be done is to plane them off on 
one edge to secure an even surface. A 
frame should then be made by nailing two 
long and two short pieces together, taking 
care that it fits easily into the top of the 
doorway, and planning to have it of proper 
proportion, a high doorway requiring one 
of greater depth thanalow one. Now form 
a lattice upon this frame, arranging the 
squares so that the openings will measure 
about one and one-half inches each way. At 
every point of intersection place a large 
wooden bution mould, and fasten it down 
with a gilt-headed tack. Paint the whole 
with white enamel paint, two or three coats, 
and carefully gild the button moulds. 

The room in which these lattices were used 


was a small sitting-room in white and yel- | 


low, and as there were three doorways, each 
with a white and yellow curtain falling from 
a brass rod below its pretty lattice, the effect 
was pleasing in the extreme. The room had 
a northern exposure, and yellow was used 
with a liberal hand; yellow matting on the 
floor, sheer yellow curtains at the windows, 
divan with yellow and white cover and pil- 
lows, and yellow cushions on the white 
chairs. Even the bric-d-brac numbered sev- 


and | 
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eral pieces in clear yellow Leeds ware, and 
on the grayest day the room looked bright. 

Another use to which the shade sticks 
have been put by this same amateur car- 
penter is in the making of picture-frames. 
These are quite effective, easy to make, and 
the expense is so slight as to be scarcely 
worth a mention. In the library of the same 
house which once contained the white and 
yellow sitting-room, prints of Longfellow, 
Emerson, Bryant, etc., framed in this way, 
hung over the low bookeases all around 
the room. The effect was novel and pleas- 
ing, and as each one bad a fue-simile of the 
author's signature, each told its own tale, and 
no explanation was necessary. Iv preparing 
the pictures, cut them out close to the mar- 
gin, and mount on pieces of card-board about 
seven by nine inches. 

Make a frame of the shade sticks forty- 
two inches long by nine inches high, with 
strips of the wood placed at equal distances 
to divide them. If six cards are to go in 
the frame, five divisions will of course be 
necessary. Use button moulds for ornamen- 
tation as in the lattices. 

The cards are simply tacked in at the back, 
no glass being used; but before they are put 
in, the wood should be staiued either in imi- 
tation of mahogany or oak, or gilded, in ac- 
cordance with the finishings of the room. 
It has been suggested to use common luths 
for picture-frames, but the shade sticks have 
the advantage of being more smoothly finish- 
ed, and of presenting a better appearance in 
every way when painted. 

Mary F. Harman. 


AN ECCENTRIC DUCHESS. 


UCTION sales develop queer things. 
The sale in London some years ago of 
the effects of the Duchess of Somerset, then 
recently deceased, showed that distinguished 
lady to have been a person of much eccen- 
tricity in the matter of her wardrobe. Among 
sixteen hundred lots offered for sale were, if 
reports published at the time were accurate, 
five hundred lace and other handkerchiefs, 
two thousand pairs of gloves, five hundred 
Indian and other shawls, six hundred pairs 
of silk stockings, and dresses of all sorts and 
descriptions of forty years’ fashions. It was 
rather a pitiful spectacle, too, says the news- 
paper Boswell, who writes of this extraordi- 
nary sale,‘ for the owner of these things had 
for thirty years before her death led the life 
of a recluse, shutting herself up in her house, 
and yet ordering regularly from her milliner 
at each change of season the dresses she would 
have worn if she had been mixing in society. 
Every three months she would be dressed in 
court costume, as if going to a reception, aud 
would walk in itup and down her own rooms, 
much as the widow of Maximilian of Mexico 
would celebrate the anniversaries of ber mur- 
dered husband's drawing-room days by ar- 
raying berself in her best, and preparing for 
the courtiers who would never more come to 
pay bim reverence.” 





MRS. WLNSLOW’'S SOOTHING SYKUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 


mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
suecess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, T'wenty-tive cents a bottle.—[{ Adz.) 





Mas. Heves M. Barxes, the noted Temperance and 
Suffrage advocate, wauts all who wish to join ber in 
investing from $25 to $1000 in an enterprise that is 
absolutely eafe and that will result in much good, 
besides doubling the amount invested and paying a 
good dividend, to write for full particulars to her 
secretary, Mra. Minnie B. Horning, Suite 801-902 Ta- 
coma Building, Chicag», Il!.—{ Ade.) 

SERIOUS RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 
Milk train in collision; no milkman turne up; dis- 
appeluted housekeepers; coffee without cream. A 


KODAK 
FILMS. 


Having seen the superior work done on our new 
Kodak films the World's Fair authorities have 
decided to sell no other film on the grounds. In 
order to enable our customers to make the largest 
possibl ber of pic for the lest outlay, 
we are now winding this film in spools of from 100 
to 2s0 exposures. These are known as the Colum- 
bus spools. 

To still further insure success for our customers, 
we have purchased the exclusive concession for a 
film dark room on the grounds, and are erecting a 
building as headquarters for Kodakers. The use 
of the dark room will be free for changing films 
and plates, and P will make 
any slight repairs that may be necessary, without 
charge. If anybody comes to the Fair with a 
Kodak that will not work properly, we will replace 
it with one that is in good order. 


COLUMBUS SPOOLS. 





attendant 





For No. 1 K - - - &5§0 exposures. 

For No.2 “ (with counter), 150 - 

For No.2 “ (without counter), 200 » 

For No. 3 - : - 250 ” 

For No. 3 » - . 100 ” 

For No.4 “ - - - 250 - 

ForNo.4 “ Je. - - 100 wo 

For No.4 “ Folding - - 100 ” 
Send 5 cents for Eastman Kodak Co., 

World's Fair view 

445 inches, Rochester, N. Y. 
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dear little tot—this morning was 
In trying to do like her mother:— 
ith Kirk’s water, she was wash- 


KIRKS JUVENILE 


TOILe T SOAP 











- pets anf cleanses the breath. 
Absola' reand harmies« up iv metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 2bc. 


AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. * 

Sold by all Dealers or mai 

& Dr. L. W. LYON, 


Jed on 


ot maths ey 


ddress 





‘Columbias 


There is something about Co- 
lumbias different from all other 
aa ay is superlative quality 
—The Columbia guarantee is as 
good as gold. 

Catalogue free at Columbia agencies, by 


mail for two two-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. 
New York, Chicago, Han 




















DECAY OF THE TEETH 


arises from various causes, but principally it may be 
attributed to early neglect or the indiscriminate use of 
tooth powders and pastes which give a momentary 
whiteness to the teeth while they corrode the enamel. 
The timely use of that delicate aromatic tooth-wash, 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


will speedily arrest the progress of decay, harden the 
gums, and impart a delightful fragrance to the breath. 


The formula of Sezodont includes only botanic ingredients, and it contains only the 


purest und most salutary of these. 





petty annoyance resulting from a neglect to keep the | 


Gall Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in the 
house. Order now for future exigencies from Grocer 
or Draggist.—{ Adv.) 
MALARIAL SORE THROAT 

may mean diphtheria. Dr. Hoxeu’s Cantatiw Croor 
Core removes all traces of it. No opium. No nausea. 
Mailed on receipt of 50 cents. A. P. Hoxsie, Buffalo, 
N. Y., Mfr.—{ Ade.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
Gf Breakfast Cocoa 


oS Absolutely Pure and 
Soluble 






sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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Haviland China 


a 
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“ON WHITE WARE 


H&C° 
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ON DECORATED WARE 


Limoges Co 








IMPORTED BY PRINCIPAL CHINA DEALERS. 








| cular free. Rood Co., Chieago, 


yson |, Rood’s Magic Beale, the 
i s ~ illustrated ¢ 
30 aie loring System ~ 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castorlia. 
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ARPER’S CATALOGUE, 
thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, 
will be sent by mail to any address on re- 
ceipt of ten cents. 














THE BEST 





Fast 


WM. SIMPSON & SONS’ 


BRANDENBURGS — PRINTS — CANTONS, 


‘Liebig Company’s’”’ 


These two words are 
known in every well- 
ordered household 
throughout the worid 
the 
purest, best, 
and always-to-be-de- 


as designating 


oldest, 


pended-upon 


Extract of Beef. 





Lovell 


Diamond 
Cycles 


Send 6 cents inf Stamps for 100-page 

Illustrated Catalogue of Bicycles, 

Guns, & Sporting Goods of every description. 
JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston, Mass, 

























Positively Relieves Prickly 
Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
Skin Sunburn,ete. Removes 
Blotches, Pimples and Tan , 
makes the skin smooth and 
healthy. Decorated Tin Box, 
a — Bold by 
for & 


cents att 1 


Gerhard Mennen Co., 
NEWARK, ¥. J. 


— Depilatory 


Will remove that dreadful 
looking hair from your 
otherwise pretty face. The 
only genuine article in the 
whole world that removes it 
without injury. 
Price, $1.00, by Mail. 

KOSMEO TOILET CO., 
246 W. 76th St., New York. 











CHOICE: COMMER 





‘THE selections in the Franklin Square Sous Ot 
lection are strictly first-class both artistically and 
morally. Old aud young. may find their favori 

in this collection, and many new and beautiful 
things that they have never oo or heard.—Chris- 
4 


tian Instructor, Chicago * 
If you want someth ng to ER the whole famil 
humming for a month, grandfather to grand. 
child, purchase the Franklin Square Song 
tion.—Christian Advocate. * 

This is the very best Collection for homes a 
schools that we have yet seen. The compiler 
do no better work for the homes and =e 
America.—Zverett School Register. 

Price, 50 cents; —— $1.00. Sold everyw' 


or sent by mail, id. on receipt of prin. — 

tables of contents, wlth 8 men Pages of favor- 

ite Songs for School me, sent on applica- 

tion. ’ — ead & Brothers, New York. 
ee ee ee 
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“ See how beau- 
tifully this dress 
has washed; the 
colorsareasbright 
as new.” ‘That's 
the beauty of buy- 
ing “TOILE du 
NORD” and the 
fine Parkhill Zephyr 
ginghams ; one can wear all the fash- 
ionable new art combinations of color 
without the least fear of the wash-tub. 
An endless variety of plaids, checks, 
Stripes, and “shot” effects, with plain 
goods to match every shade, and a beau- 
tiful line of black and white patterns. 
Low in price and the best wearing fab- 
rics made, these goods are perfection 
for wash dresses. All the leading dry- 

| goods houses sell them; send for sam- 
| ples to the 


 PARKATLL 





maNUFACTURING = 


BALL'S 





BONED WITH 


KABO 


Warranted not to break or 
roll up with 


ONE YEAR'S WEAR 


If they do we will cheer- 
os the money 
‘= them, if the 


Satisfactory im all respects 
CORSETS A2stestoe re 


CHICACO CORSET COMPANY 
Chicago and New York. 


|| HOOP not the hoop skirt of the 


newspaper funny man. A hoop skirt so 














coming, as to remove all objections. 
are very slender at the waist and bottom, 
but 65 inches with a slight train or bell 
shape. Either wire or tape front. We 
are professional hoop-skirt builders and 
know the requirements of fashion. Next 
time we will show you a cut of one of our 
styles. If you can't wait send for catalog. 


CORTLAND CORSET = SKIRTS. | 


Mrc. Co., 99 Spring 
STERLING SILVER 


Street, New York. 
Cigar Catters. 


Artistically engraved ; of prac- 
tical and a't value. Can be 
hung on watch chain. The 
most useful present that could 
be given a gentleman, Well 
adapted for prizes or favors 
at card partie ermans, etc. 
For Sale by teading Jewel- 
ers. lf your jeweler bas not 

at it and will not order it: end 
€ us and we will fill order 
through some aler. 


Enos Richardson & Co., 


23 Maiden Lane, New Y ork. 








3“ DOROTHY ” BABY. SYSTEM. | 
. 


Reform hygienic baby wear; combining health, 





comfort, and beauty. No bands. 
“ Nothing oe pt ony rettier or more than the 
4 s. ANNIE JEN! ESS MILLER 
A set of 10 erns or short clothes) $1.00. 
Complete )patte png Gong o oh h bands.) Gar- 
ments prepared = bee perm a specialty : “easy made 
mp for circ 


$ rs. BJ. GUN, 40 and 2 W. 204 Siret, MEW voRr. 8 


° — 











Yes, genuine hoop skircs | 
made of wire and tape, but | 


genteel and graceful, so modest and be- | 
They 


Noenel) 
Constable ae Co 


SUMMER HOUSE FURNISHINGS. 
Japanese and China Mattings. 


MATTING SQUARES. ORIENTAL RUGS. 


Turkey, Indian, Persian Carpets. 


TAPESTRIES, PRINTED GRETONNES, 


Curtain Materials, Shades. 


Proadway K ‘ 9th ét. 


NEW YORK CITY 
FOR YOUR NEW GOWN, 


Why not use the Best 
Dress-Stay made? 


It does away with all 
wrinkling at the seams, 
and insures a much better 
fit. 

There is but one best, 
and that is Dk. WARNER'S 
CoraLineE Dress- Stay. 
They are lighter and more 
flexible than whalebone 
and are absolutely un- 
breakable, while they cost 
but little more than steel 
or French Horn. 

Put up in yard lengths 
the same as whalebone, 
and also muslin covered, 
6 to 10 inches long. 

Sample dozen for one 
dress, by mail, 25 cents. 
Soid by leading merchants. 








Warner Bros., 
359 Broadway, New York. 
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hite Pink or oF Bi 25c. Wood 
ox. Drug ists, or by mail, for 
0 cts. in sta 

THEO. 





BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 
72 in., White and Cream ; 5% in., Biue, Guid, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 
J.R. LEESON & CO,, Sole Importers, 
317 ‘Church St. + N. W. Boston. 














YPSILANTI =pbress-ReEFrorm 
UNDERWEAR. 


Don’t be deceived. 
See that our Trade-Mark is on each garment. 
Otherwise they are not the genuine Ypsilanti. 
Send for Catalogue and any other information to 


HAY & TODD /IFG. CO., 


a Mich. 
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WHAT IS CARMELITE? 


test weight black silk-and-wool fabric made 
a dust-resisting surface which causes it to a 
oy ter ip wae 


! nk pn, goods are 
eth, AM the Pri BD Prensa Cay Oak Ui 


Sheer and as cool as muslin; 


8 Hi Sl deccabie for travelling purposes or 
re RANTEED. 


. every 5 yards, on the under side of the selvedge, 
So stamped they are not genuine. 
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CREAM AND NAVY SUITINGS 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Serges, Hopsackings, Dress Veil- 
ings, All- Wool Cuting Tweeds, 
Brilliants, Foule Pompadours, 
Lansdowne, Challies, and all other 
fabrics required for Summer 
Wear, in Navy and Cream White. 

Plain Veilings, Crepe Veilings, 
sheer and fine; the same fabrics 
embroidered in small leaf-and- 
stem designs. 

Datk Blue Serge, Dark Blue 
Hop-Sack, and the new Tarpaulin 
Canvas weave, in shades of Navy, 
ete. 

Especial attention is called to 
our extra-wide Silk-and- Wool 
Bengalines; five yards only re- 
quired for a dress pattern. 


James McCreery &Co,, 


Broadway and Iith St., 
New York. 








Attell hells 








SHE'SLOVELY 


Isn’t she graceful —health, happiness, 
comfort— men like comfortable wom- 
en—The Equipoise Waist 
is responsible for part of 
it—Send us your address, 
that you may know all 
about it,and where to buy 
it—George Frost Co., 
Boston. 














1893, Tx Every 
Va riety. 





Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 
OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 





1ANO’S 
Little Giant Water Motor 
work Ee 
SEWING MACHINE, 
Lathe, Scroll Sav, ete. 








. Calvert Street, 
“BALTIMORE, MD. 


Paneutad, Aprit 26, 1893. 
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P 2 TRICYCLE 


EAP FOR ALL. 
FAY ue. C4. Elyria. 0. 


MR. J.B. SMALL £227". 


desiring them, cut paper patterns of any designs pub- 
lished Har, att. +. Send for price-list to a 





. B. SMA 1 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
in N 
SHOPPING tnd experience” No’ comin 
aad ig Send for circular and reference: 


V. WINNER, 80 Ashfo Ashford St., Brooklyn. w. Y. 


SHOPPING aud business of all kinds 
in New York by « lady of 
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experience, &c., without cha Circular 
| Siiss 4 BOND. os Loniagwes Ave. oe NY. 














AT THE NAVAL BALL. 


THE BELLE (who has been captured by the youngest Ensign of 93). “ En, &xcuse me, 


Mak. BARKER, BUT HOW BOON DO FOU BECOME—EN—El—A MAN-OF-WAR 7?" 


COUNTRY CONVENIENCES. 


“ WHAT'S THE BOAT FOR DOWN IN THE CELLAR T” 
“TO GET AT THE COAL WHEN THE WATER COMES IN. IT GOES WITH THE HOUSE.” 


AN ALTERNATIVE. 


Baseos. “I hear yon made a bet of $50 with Tutter that 
you would kiss Miss Penstock before she went to Kurope. 
Have you succeeded yet, old man ?” 


Gureos: “ No, and there isn't mach prospect of it, either.” 


Busces” “ Why, what's the matter? 
about it 7” 

Graieos. “1 went right to Mies Penstock and told her 
about the whole affair. How I heard that she was going to 
eail for Europe, and some one made-the remark that I would 
kiss her, good-by, and then Tutter said he would bet $50 
I wonldn't, and that I took him up. I explained the whole 
thing to her, and told her I was'a poor man. You see, old 
fellow, I worked on the girl's sympathies.” 

ntoas, “* Well, didn't you have any success 7” 

Guriaes (gloomily). “ No, except to make it a draw.” 

Busoas. ** How's that?” 

Gauges. “‘ She says she will stay home from Europe.” 


ow did you go 


———_.>__——_ 


“ Didn't I tell you that what I said to you yesterday was a 
Very important secret 7” 

“You did.” 

“Then why baveyou told it to Mawson and Barlow and 
Jinks ?” 

* Because I was afraid I might lose it.” 


A. REASON. 


“TI don't see,” said the foreign visitor, “ why you made 
any *pecial effort to get up this [uir.” 

“ Why do you say that?” queried his host in surprise. 

“A fence pat around Chicago itself would have been 
safficient. It-is a great exhibition alone.” 

“* Very true,” said the gratified host; “* but the fence, con- 
sidering the territory we cover, would have been too expen- 
sive.” 

- ———_————— 


“ This, madame,” said the fair guide, “is the French 
exhibit.” 

* Well, I declare,” sald Mra. Harkaway; “isn't it interestin’! 
Why, | tan understand them things just as if they was Eng- 
lish, and I never studied French.” 


——»—— 


“ Did. you ever notice,” sald Hicks, “ how men and wo- 
men get hold of some single word which they use on every 
possible occasion 7” ; 

“ I don’t know that I've noticed it,” observed Parker. 

“T have,” put in little Johnny Hicks. “ Pa and ma have 
one they're using all dxy long.” 

“*What word ie that 7” asked Parker, with a smile. 

* Don't,” said Johnny. 





BURNS A LA FIN DE SIFCLE. 
If fairies lived, and one should visit me, 
And way, “A favor ask, I'll grant it thee,” 
Think you I'd seek the power craved by my 

brothera, 
To see myself ae TI am seen by others? 
Ah, no: this would I beg the gentle elf, 
Let others see me as I see myself! 

B. A. Herperrox. 


ee 
“ Ever quarrel with your wife T” 

“ Nope 

* Have any trouble with servants 7” 
* Nope.” 

“Children worry you 7?” 

* Nope." 


* Great Cesar, man ; how's that ?” 
** Ain't married, and live by myself 
antiinha@pamaie 
Jasven. “ See how that little boy is looking 
at the green apples on that tree. He har de- 
signs on them. Will that man driving by in 
the gig stop him 7 
Jumpurre. “ No; for theman who Ix driving 
by in the gig has designs on the boy, He is 
the village doctor.” 
a 
Peaernaw. “How le your niece looking 
these days?" 
Banwes. “Just the same os neual—for a 
man 


————>_——_ 


I love my little son. Of that 

There is no slightest doubt, 
Except when he my rare books takes 

And cuts the pictares oat. 

eqmantiiagaent 

“I age you take the Daily Iemizer. Do 
you ever find anything in it you want to 
know 7?” 

* Yea, I did yesterday. I couldn't remem- 
ber what day of the month it was, and a ,lance 
at the date line told me.” 


> -— 

On the Friday before last Christmas a wo- 
man entered one of our city churches and in- 
quired of the sexton at what time the service 
woald begin. 

“ There is no service this morning, madam.” 

“No service f—thie an Eypiseopal church, 
and no service on Good Friday ?” 

“Bat, madam, thie is wot Good Friday ; 
that te not till March ; thie is Christmastime.” 

“Ol!” ejaculated the woman, “ you must 
excuse me ; I am a stranger in the city.” 








THE NATURAL ERROR OF MR. HAWK. 


TO THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


(An Appeal from J. Partington Hicks, Pro- 
Seasional Poet.) 


I've a knack for verses, Madam, that my 
friends and neighbors say 

Is as good as any that your modern English 
bards display, 

And whene'er it comes to writing up a 
monarch's jabilee 

In a borry, 'm a daisy with the biggest 
kind of D 


I can take a Royal Function that is barren 
of ideas 

And reduce the thing to rhythm fit for any 
mortal’s ears 

I can write an ode ten miles in length 
twixt twilight and the morn 

On the plainest sort of grandchild that was 
ever, ever born. 


I can take my pen, dear Madam, I am qnite 
prepared to bet, 

And produce the Prince of Wales complete 
in one amall triolet; 

And if any royal infant gets the mamps by 
some mischance, 

I can make those muamps inepiring as an 
old Crusader’s lance. 


I can write a pome on anything, from some 
old faded gown 

To the lining in your Majesty's best go-to- 
meeting crown; 

And the lightning with its scribblings in the 
cérulean sky 

Ieu"t In it with the swiftness of my J-pen 
when I try. 


I can give Sir Edwin Arnold, who they say 
writes very fast, 

Seven lines pon a sonnet, and then beat 
him oat ot lest; 

I can ron around your Watsons, and your 
Langs and Dobsons biand, 

While your Morrises and-Swinburnes I can 
knock out with one hand. 


Sos! write, most Royal Monarch, just to 
briefly, plainly state 

I woold like to have you try me for a while 
at Laureate ; 

And ns we are on the question, if you 
choore me for your bard, 

1 will take the rhyming contract at— say 
seven “ bob” a yard, 


j WMI, 
/ 











AT A CHICAGO HOTEL. 
CLERK. “ I¥.you'Lt COME NOW, SIR. | WILL stow You Your Room.” 


UNCLE SILAS (én reception-roo 
TIMES THE NEXT DINNER?” 


m). “NO, THANKEE, sin, _THIs NERE’s GOOD ENovVEeN FoR Me. Wat 


: 
| 











of a family of pce children it is too often 
onal r hich. children 

ty. wi romp possess to 
get hurt seems to be doubled when they are 
out of the Lg Utica of their city or town 
houses. 


mother’s 
familiar with common, eas 
these childish accidents. 


is no 
ture t 
hurries to pick the leaves of the plantain, a 
common door-yard weed. He crumples hems 
up in his hands till the |e gem start, and then 
lays them on the smart 

weed is made useful re the bites are the 
work of the nimble m 
boy and girl the planta 


are more severely poisoned by insects’ stings 
than others, an 
bees, wasps, and hornets should be removed 
if possible. 
one to remove them wit 
small key, whose stem is hollow, p 

over the spot will drive the sting out where 
it can be readily seen and removed. Cover 
the wound then with powdered bluing 
moistened with water, or with a 
of cracker or bread and milk. 
poison of mosquitoes is great there is no- 
thing better to bathe the spots with than a 
weak solution of ammonia. 
or cookin 
these swellings do not yiel 
there is danger of erysipelas, and then sugar 
of lead should be used. 


cines, and. appli 
alone. 


the difference between the three- -lgaved poi- 
son-ivy and the five-leaved Virginia-creeper 
or woodbine. 
aye is largely spent by midsummer, but it 


him he is to run home quickly and wash his 
hands in salt and water, and by no means to 
touch his face. 
salt or soda and water may relieve it, but 
sugar of lead surely will. 


into large blisters, and be exceedingly pain- 
and parts affected will often swell at inter- 
ent cause. 


en, and at length disappear, without any spe- 
cial medication beyond the bathing of the 


AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


HE summer outing should be a season of 
rest and recuperation, but to the mother 


alarm and anxiety. The ca- 


deal of this worry on the 

oe could be lessened if she were 
remedies for 
hen a country 
boy is ane: by a hornet or wasp, and there 
elight to his hal ‘savage na- 

4 try to enrage these insects, he 


spots. The same 


uito. So show the 
p,and they will be 
proud to doctor themselves. Some children 


in that case the stings of 


A magnifying- -glass will enable 
h a fine needle, or a 


ultice 
hen the 


Salt and water 
soda is not a When 
to this remedy 


This is a violent 
ison, and should be kept in a plainly la- 
lied bottle, set apart from common medi- 
by the mother’s hand 


Show the children as quickly as may be 


The virulence of the former 
s always a good plant to keep away from. 
Ifa child gets hold of it unexpectedly, tell 


If the flesh begins to swell, 


When applyi 
this latter to the face keep the eyes aeoal 
till the solution has dried into the skin. The 
blotches caused by poison-ivy look like raised 
burns, and are often bordered with little tiny 
water blisters, which, if neglected, will run 


ful. When the poisoning is severe the hands 


vals for many months without any = aol 
This swelling will gradually le 


spots with the mentioned remedies. 

When a country boy cuts his hands or feet 
he hunts around for the little brown fungi 
which he calls puff-balls, and squeezes the 
fine dust of one right into the cut, where it 
helps form a clot and so stops the flow of the 
blood, When the cuts are deep, it is best to 
wash them out carefully with warm water, to 
remove any foreign matter, and then, pinch- 
ing the lips of the wound together closely {put 
on strips of adhesive plaster, leaving little 
spaces for the pus to run out, which comes 
naturally in the healing of such a sore. 
Sometimes the blood flows so rapidly that 
you cannot do this. If so, tie a bandage 
tightly above the wound be fore you attend to 
the wound itself. Ten cents’ worth of water- 
proof adhesive plaster and calmness will rob 
such occurrences of their terror. 

For sprains and bruises there is nothing 
better than hot water for bathing the places. 
This should be followed with bandages wet 
in tincture of arnica or witch-hazel, and if 
you have forgotten to put vials of these in 
your trunks, the farmer's wife or the village 
druggist will give you wormwood, Steep 
this in vinegar and apply hot. remembering 
that the poultice is liable to stain, and using 
old cloths for the bandaging. Bare feet are 
apt to get stone bruises which are painful, 
although the average boy will prefer them to 
shoes and stockings. Soaking the sore feet 
in hot water before going to bed, and bathing 
the bruises with tincture of arnica are the best 
aids to time itself for this ailment, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





of Prime Beef, free of fat, are required to 
make one pound of 


Extrect “ BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—adif- | 
ferent soup for each dayin the month. We | 
mail Cook Book free; send us your add 








MODERN AIDS 
TH reports of the 


cultural Department upon the adultera- 

tion of various articles of food furnish 
instructive and reliable inforrhation relative 
roducts in daily use as to the pur- 

or of or a the aes have heretofore fhad 


to many 


Sonietet of more tobe 
- the whole people than this. The report 
the subject of baking powders alone, 
iiving information as it does so closely af. 
ecting the daily diet of almost every one of 
-five thillions of people, is worth the 
whole department for a year. 
This report effectually exposes the dan _ 


pomp 
cost of t 


ous character of man 
baking powders, an 
only the names of the 
but also the names of 


to be purest, most wholesome and efficient. 


At the head of all the 
in strength, the purest 


in quality, is placed the Royal Baking Pow- 
der. It was found to evolve 160.6 cubic 
inches of leavening gas per ounce, while the 
average of the other cream-of.tartar powders 
was but 89 cubic inches. 

These facts are very suggestive to the 
practical paenenecnsr. They indicate that 

‘owde 


the Royal Baking 


further in use than the others,or is one 


third more economical. 
tant than this, however, 


lar article has been brought to the highest 
degree of purity, and consequently that by its 
use we may be insured the purest and most 


wholesome food. 


The statistics show that there is used in 
the manufacture of the Royal Baking Pow- 
der more than half of all the cream of tartar 
consumed in the United States for all pur- 
The wonderful sale thus indicated 
for the Royal Baking Powder—greater than 
that of all other baking powders combined— 
is perhaps even a higher evidence than that 
already quoted of the superiority of this ar- 


poses, 


ticle, and of its indispe 


cookery.— Household and Kitchen. 
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TO THE COOK. 
United States 


there is no work of the 
service 


of the articles sol 

gives the public net 
adulterated articles, 
those powders found 


powders, the highest 
and most wholesome 


r goes 33 per cent. 





Still more impor- 
they prove this popu- 










to the enemy—Dirt. 
Give the quarter to 
your grocer for a 
Four-Pound Package 
of GOLD DUST 
Washing Powder, 


and see the dirt fly. 


Gold Dust W Washing Powder 


is a wonder of effectiveness and economy which no 
modern housekeeper can afford to do without. Costs 
much less and goes much farther than any other 
kind. Sold everywhere. 

Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 








nsableness to modern 











MacviNia" REM 


Hemeven ail Frechinn Tan. Bugvorn Bingice 


J way pt N 
Imperfection nate 


bison to oral recone as 
malas We antes pales 


the com- com- 





Sunburn, Dandruff, CHAFING, PRICKLY HEAT, 


Odors from Perspiration, 
Speedily Relieved by 


Packer's Tar Soap 


. An invaluable companion in the woods.”— Dr. Rowe, Am. Field, Chicago. 


‘It has a wonderfully soothing and healing influence, <s 
its use is really delightful.” —/Jow of Health, N. 


All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO., 81 & 83 Fulton Street, N. Y. 














ou = 





lunch, refr 
@| nourishing. 


the table. 


ant, Woodcock, 


by Grocers. 
Sample can 
price, 25 cents. 











Our Soups for Dinner, 
always in season, and ready for 


Assortment of Pates—Partridge, Quail, Pheas- 


Chicken Liver, packed in 5 oz. and 8 oz. cans, 


On a Warm Day 


eshing, palatable and 


are 


Grouse, Wild Duck, Chicken and 
Sold 


(5 oz.) mailed on receipt of the 





when you don't know what to eat and yet feel 
that you must eat, a can of our Game or Chicken 
Pates Truffled, placed on ice in 
the morning, will make a dainty 





Franco-American Food Company, 
Franklin Street & Wes: f erent, New York. 


























. The Bryant Rings. 


— —-> 





Are solid gold, standard quality and 

Stylish. A thousand patterns. 
Stamped inside with. “three rings’ 
ee of the oldest ring makers in America. 


If sour jeweler dnt 


send fcr them, send us your money, and we will | 


4 ‘5 l iy) s deliver them through the nearest reliable jeweler. 


Pal i= 


“ Santa Maria” Intaglio, $6.75. 
Cru Sword, turquoise and pe 
Circlet of lucky moonstones anc 


M.B. BRYANT & CO. » 10 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
“’ GENTS WANTED—The work is ensy, pleasant, 


and adapted to both y 


GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 


Each ring | 
' ED. 


t keep them, and won't 


aris, $3.50. 
Paoublecs a any color, $3.00. 








oung and old of either sex. 





— 
| 
| 


“Take 
Them 







guarantee 
ticket calls for 
another pair free if the tips wear 
out first, 
THE 
“KAYSER PATENT 
FINGER TIPPED” 
Silk Gloves 
are all sold guaranteed. 
If your dealer hasn’t them, write to JULIUS 


KAYSER, New York; he will see that you get 
them. 





od THE GREAT MEDICINAL FC FOOD * 


ARI 





PURE, DELICIOUS. 
NOURISHING 


GY yE> 


FOR << MOTHERS, INFANTS 4no 


CHILDREN 


rR EN VALID S 4. 
CONVALESCENTS. 
ror DYSPEPTIC, DELICATE, INFIRM and 


AGED PERSONS. 
AN UNRIVALLED FOOD IN THE 
a ae ae 
_ 58? DRUGGISTS. © He SORE, Sens ew ae 





PENCERIA 


. ARE THE BEST 


IF YOU WISH TO TRY THEM, 


Will send sample card on receipt of return 


2 cents. 
810 Broadway, 


| SPENCERIAN PEN CO., “S..ryont” 








Armour & Co., Chicago. | 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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HARPER’: S NEW ‘CATALOGUE, 
Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, will be sent 
by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 


“MAID OF THE MIST.”—Draw 


THE 


IN 


= 
= 
ao 
< 





1T.”—Drawn ny T. ve Tuutstrvr.—[See Pace 480.] 











ONE OF THE USES OF ASTRONOMY. 
fe: RE are innumerable people of scep 

tical nature in our small world who 
look upon the study of astronomy as a use 
less pursuit, All theory and nonsense, some 
call it These are people who 
of the valuable results 
of the stars than that such and 
such star is so many millions of miles away, 
or that such and such a celestial body weighs 
so many millions of tons. There is one in- 
however, of the value of 
to the persons directly involved— 


of course 
know nothing more 
of the study 


atance on record, 


astronomy 


a value which must be patent to the most 
sceptical The story is told of a certain 
Astronomer Royal, to whom a friend one 
day put the question, ‘‘ Have you ever ob 
served Miss Blank’s eyes? They have the 


principle of double-refraction.” 

This struck the philosepher as odd, and 
a wish to call and see them 
Permission was granted, and the Astrono- 
mer Royal became deeply interested in the 
wonderful eyes. At the end of his visit he 
begged permission to call again to observe the 
lady's eyes in a better light, which request 
granted, and many f 


he expressed 


was likewise another of 
similar purport, until at last the philosopher 
found the problem was oue which it would 
take a lifetime to study, so he married Miss 
Blank, and, as the fairy story says, “‘ lived 


happily ever after.” 


A TRIP IN THE “ MAID OF THE MIST.” 

See illustration on double page, 
fq HE falls of Niagara are 
| ing, and each day of 
long, has a new experience and a new sensa 
tion for those who look upon the cascade, 
the angry rapids below, the placid waters 
between the two, or the river about the 
islands above the falls. And 
affords a different sensation and 
interest from any other. The greater num 
ber of visitors go a-holidaying to this great 
natural wonder in midsummer, and those 


Supplement. 


always interest- 
a visit, however 


rocks and 


each season 


who have lingered there a week or a day at | 


that season are always persuaded that that 
is the time of all others; but those who go 
in October and November, when there is a 
haze in the atmosphere, and the foliage of 
the near-by trees is turning brown and red, 
are convinced that that is the loveliest time 
to commune with nature and ponder on the 
grandeur of this manifestation of her mighty 
power; and then in the midwinter there is 
another aspect when the ice-bridge has form 
ed above the cataract, and there is snow all 
about and a frosty chill in the air. But 
maybe the summer is the best for those who 
can only go once, for then there is a chance 
to do the things which might be done in the 
winter and autumn, but which are not done 


for lack of facilities, In the autumn and 
winter the guides do not generally take vis 
jtors to the “‘Cave of the Winds,” because 


visitors do not come in such large numbers 
as to make it pay, and the little steamboat 
the Maid of the Mist is tied up to her land- 
ing and is out of commission. 

Only the most venturesome visitors go to 
the ‘‘Cave of the Winds,” but every visitor 

excluding the crippled, the ill, 
extraordinarily timid —takes a trip on the 
little steamboat which paddles about in the 
inist below the falls and in the waters below 
the cataract, but above that gorge wherein 
the Whirlpool Rapids are. There is no dan- 
ger in such a trip, but it seems dangerous, | 
and therein is the pleasurable excitement 
which makes a passeuger hold his breath as 
though the next moment would be the last of 
all things. The predecessor of the Maid of 
the Mist, as every one has been informed who 
ever visited the falls, did really take the trip 
through the Whirlpool Rapids; but this was 
not the result of an accident, nor was it made 


for fun, but for the prosaic reason that there | 


was a sheriff ready to levy on the boat, and 
the owners wished to escape his service. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

TRAWBERRIES,” wrote a poet of 
long ago, ‘‘ deserve all the good things 
that may be said of them.” It is not only 
as ‘‘a thing of beauty” and ‘‘a joy forever” 
that we must regard this early spring fruit, 
as it is alike delicious and wholesome to eat. 
‘If 1 can but reach the season of strawber- 
ries, all will be well with me,” one noted 

French author was accustomed to saying. 
Strawberries are an excellent remedy in 


fever, gout troubles, and other ailments, be- 
sides being a preventative to attacks peculiar 
to the season In an extensive work, en- 


titled History of Fruits, the strawberry is 
mentioned as possessing medicinal qualltic 
of a high order. 

Strawberries may be served in a variety 
of ways to prevent the family growing tired 
of them, and the following receipts will aid 
the housekeeper in making them always ac- 
ceptable 

Strawberries with Whipped Cream.—Stem 


ripe, fresh strawberries, place a layer in the | 


bottom of a large glass dish; sprinkle with 
sugar; put another layer of berries and sugar. 
Whip a pint of thick cream with the whites 
of 2 eggs and a teacup of sugar ; put over the 
strawberries, and set on ice for half an hour. 
Strawberries for Breakfast.— Stem ripe 
strawberries, cover with sugar and the juice 
of half a dozen oranges. Let stand one hour, 
sprinkle with pounded ice, and serve. 
Strawberry ramid.—Crush a pint of ripe 
strawberries, mix with a pint of sugar; beat 
the whites of deggsandadd. Beat ‘all togeth- 
er until very stiff and arrange in a pyramid. 


and the | 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Strawberry Bavarian Cream.—Cover half | 
a box of gelatine with a teacup of cold 
water, and let sonk for twenty minutes. 


juice. Stir the gelatine over boiling water 
until dissolved, strain it into the strawberry 
juice, set on ice, and stir until it thickens ; 
add a pint of whipped cream ; mix gently. 
Pour in a mould, and set in a cool -—p 
harden. 

Croquante of Strawberries (an elegant dish 
for a tea or luncheon).—Dissolve a table- 
spoonful of gelatine in cold water; add half 
a cup of, boiling water. 
ice-water. Stem a quart of ripe firm straw- 
berries, dip each one in the gelatine, and press 
them against the sides ef the mould; arrange 
in any fancy style desired. Fill the centre 
of the mould with charlotte-russe, and set on 
ice to harden. When ready to serve turn 
out of the mould carefully on a flat glass 
dish. 

Strawberry Tapioca.—Wash a cup of ta- 
pioca and put to soak in cold water over- 
night. In the morning pour over a pint of 
boiling water, and set on the back of the 
stove to simmer gently until the tapioca is 
perfectly clear. Stem a quart of strawberries 
and stir into the boiling tapioca with a pint 
of sugar. Take from the fire, turn into a 
glass dish, and set on ice. Serve very cold 
with sugar and cream. 

Strawberry Sponge.—Cover half a box of 
gelatine with half a cup of cold water, and let 
soak for thirty minutes; add a pint of boil- 
ing water and a cup of sugar; ‘stir until dis- 
solved, and pour in a pint of strawberry juice; 
set on ice until thick. Beat until stiff, add 
the frothed whites of 4 eggs, and mix until 
smooth; pour in a mould and set to harden. 
Serve with whipped cream. 

Strawberry Purfait.—Whip a quart of 
cream to a froth; add half a pint of straw- 
berry juice and a cup of sugar; turn care- 
fully into an ice-cream mould, press the lid 
| down tightly, pack in- salt and ice, and let 
freeze three hours. 

Frozen Strawberries.—Stem a quart of ripe 
strawberries; add a pound of sugar and the 
juice of 2 lemons to the berries; let stand one 
hour; mash, pour over a quart of ice-water, 
stir until well mixed, turn in a freezer, and 
freeze. 

Strawberry Short-cake.—Stem 2 quarts of 
ripe strawberries; sweeten, and mash slightly 
witha large spoon. Rub a table-spoonful of 
butter in a quart of sifted flour; add half a 
teaspoonful of salt and 2 teaspoonfuls of 
| baking-powder, with sufficient sweet milk to 
make a soft dough; mix and roll out; bake 
in a large flat pan in a very hot oven, When 
done, take from the. pan, split in halves, and 
spread each half with butter. Put one half 
on a large plate, spread half the strawberries 
over it, then lay the other half of short-cake 
on top; cover with the remaining strawber- 
ries, pour thick cream around, and serve. 

Strawberry Méringue.—Cover the bottom 
of a baking-dish with slices of stale cake 
dipped in milk. Stem a quart of strawber- 
ries, and put over; sprinkle freely with su- 
gar, and set in the stove until a syrup is 
formed. Take out, and spread with mé- 
ringue made of the beaten whites of 3 eggs 
and 8 table-spoonfuls of powdered sugar. 
| Set back in the oven one minute. Serve 
very cold with whipped cream. 

Exiza R. Parker. 








Mash a quart of ripe strawberries and press | 
through a sieve; add a cup of sugar to the | 


Dip a tin mould in | 
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ALL STEEL 


GALVANIZED 


PUMPING OR GEARED SAME PRICE. 


For the benefit of the public, the Aermotor 
Company declares # dividend makes the 





turing center of 
very many, acres 
for the purpose, 
flor 
Aermeter Co. feels, in 
ing Columbian year, on © it can afford to bt 
generous. We will shi Chicago to any 
one anywhere at the iho chavensinen 

THE AERMOTOR COMP PANY, 
12th and Rockwell Sts., CHICAGO. 














Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


rounded teaspoonful 
| /eekiog Pewee > 
| | Baking Powder 
does more and better work 





Food raised with Cleveland's 
baking powder has no bitter taste, 
but is sweet and keeps sweet and 


fresh. 
A quarter-pound can will be mailed free on 
ae t of 15 cents in stamps. Cleveland Baking 
r Co., & and 83 Fultoa Street, New York. 





Tama. 
little boy | 





years old. 
ter has taken four bottles. 
of Piso’s 
sumption, and it is the first 


thing that has-ever done her any 


good. She is only 4 years-old, and 
has had avery bad Cough ever since 
she was a year old, till now she isal- 
most entirely over it.—BIRT FRED- 
ERICK, Keensburg, Ills., Mar..20;'93. 











m agreeable 
on every package. By? 


sent by mail, asc., 
K NO fio re woe R, 25. 
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alls & Co., Le Roy, N. 


| al 
| A Laxative and NERVE ae Formula 
EES oe a guarantee or 








TOILET SOAP 


OVER 1,000,000 Ladies who have 
used it Pronounce it the Best Soap 
in the World for the 


COMPLEXION. 
Basis ang oo —, 4 Ask 


| melon 12 cents. 


COSMO. BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 
84 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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Curly Bangs, Parted 
or Waves, for E 
$3.50 to $6.00, Switches, $1.00 to $10.00, 
edieg te length and — of hair, 
ad Gents’ 





191 W PSTN SP 








just 11) 
My little sis-| 


Care for Con- | 











FOR LARD. 


Send three cents in stamps to N. K. 
tor handeveps 


y 
N. K. a. & Co., 
Chicago, St. Lexis, Nontreal, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia. San Francisco, etc. 





Jane “Jane Field. 


A Novel. By Mary E. WILKINs. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


It takes just such lishing literary art as Mary 
E. Wilkins to give an episode of New Eng- 
land its soul, pathos, and poetry.—V. ¥. Times. 


A New England Nun, 


And Other Stories. By MAry E, WILKINS, 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


‘ A 


Illustrated, 





Always there is from ¢ ¢,and a 
power to hold the interest to the close, which is owing, 
not to a trivial ingenuity, but to the spell which her per- 

es cast over the reader's mind as soon as they come 
within his ken.—Critic, N. Y. 


A Humble Romance, 


And Other Stories. By Mary E. WILKINS. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 

A gallery of striking studies in the humblest quarters 
of American country life. No one has dealt with this 
kind of life better than Miss Wilkins. Nowhere are there 
to be found such faithful, delicately drawn, sympathetic, 
tenderly humorous pictures.—V. ¥'. Tribune. 


Young Lucretia, 


And Other Stories. By Mary E. WILKINs; 
Illustrated. - Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.25. In ‘‘ Harper's Young People Series." 
No work Miss Wilkins has done has surpassed this 


o delicacy of touch, quiet simplicity of manner, and 
deep insight = ~ nda — j¢ natures here depicted in their 


ane a ngland dialect and homely rus- 
ticity ‘food ¢ ch 
Mrs. Keats Bradford. 


A Novel. By Maria Lovise Poor. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 
Full of New England scenes and dialect, and written 
with unusual brightness and force. Some passages are 
exceedingly a om all the characters are. well 


rawn.— Observer, 


Roweny in Boston. 


A Novel. By Maria Louise Poot, 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


Posi 


peers ae good story... . It is a very delicately 
drawn apo in T sastiquines It is sensitive in the mat- 
ter of ideas and of phrase.—. ¥. Sun 

Dally. 
A Novel... By Maria Louise Poor. Post 


8vo, Cloth, ental, $1.25. 
Dp see Daly teful to the sense; it is 
in abundance, together with touches of 
an inseparable concomitant.—Philadelphia Ledger. 
Vesty of the Basins. 
A Novel. By S. P. McL. Greene. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. Also issued in 
** Harper's Quarterly,” No. 1, 8vo, Paper, 


50 cents. 
One of the quer, 8 of American novels. . 
are scenes of humor of pathos.... We (an 


honestly recommend “ Vesty of the Basins ” as a story 
far eve the ordinary novels.—/Ailade/phia Bulletin. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

Ci” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent by the, publishers, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
of the price. 














